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SHE “secret schedules” of the Ottawa agree- 


ments were published as a Blue Book on 


Wednesday. They bear out, in the main, the 
forecasts that have already appeared—that in this 
instance we have loved our neighbours a good deal 


better than ourselves or than the common good. The 
separate agreements with the various Dominions pro- 
vide for a considerable range of preferences to British 
importers—in the case of Canada as many 215 
commodities are scheduled—but many of these com- 
modities are of little or no importance and in a high 
percentage of cases the increased preference afforded is 
likely to be illusory. The Tory 
naturally, the volume of trade “ affected ’’ by these con- 
cessions ; in the case of Canada, for example, it is 
about £13,000,000 per annum; but this figure throws 
no light on the extent to which new business is likely 
to accrue. Our first impression is that the schedules, 
implementing as they do agreements which will make 
on the whole for more restricted world trade, are a heavy 


price to pay for our commitments to the Dominions. 
2 ¥ * 


as 


press is stressing, 


Appended to the Australian agreement is the schedule 
of the 


new meat “quota.” The object of this is 





lamb. The schedule provides for a reduction, quarter 
by quarter, in the quantities of frozen meat imported 
on the basis of importations 
1932. Starting 
with a 90 per cent. quota for the first quarter of next 
the to 
be reduced by 5 per cent. each quarter until a 65 per cent. 
quota is reached in the second quarter of 1934. This 
blow at our trade with the 


the of the 


from non-British countries, 
during the twelve months ending June, 


year, quantities of foreign meat imported are 


agreement will deal a heavy 


Argentine. We grieve for dilemma Briton 


who, on the one hand, is a supporter of Lord Beaver- 
brook, and, on the other, has his wherewithal invested 

1 Argentine securities. 

*% * *% 

The proposed Four-Power meeting in London has 
boiled down to a visit of M. Herriot for a talk with 
Mr. MacDonald. The principal subject of conversation 
is, it seems, the new French plan for universal 


all 


controy ersial 


rance’s security. it 
old 


as difficult 


security, but especially F is by 


accounts a réchaufié of and highly 


plans, and it may be of ace as were 
its predecessors. It 
the British Government do not fall for it immediately 
—and that they are hardly likely to do 
discussion at 


the 


‘pl ance 


is possible, however. that even if 


it may provide 
bring the 


At 


basis for Geneva and 


back to 


a new 


Germans Disarmament Conference. 
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any rate the airing of the plan, or the belief that it 
indicates a change of attitude in M. Herriot, has revived 
the spirits of Geneva. Mr. Henderson has given way to 
some expressions of hopefulness, which we trust are not 
merely ex officio optimism. But the Franco-German 
tension remains, and it will not be relaxed until France 
is prepared to mect the claim for equality by a reduction 
of her armaments—and that at a price, if a price she 
must have, which other people can fairly be expected 
to pay. 
* * * 

The Council of the League of Nations is by now 
accustomed to receiving petitions on behalf of the 
persecuted Ukrainian Minority in Eastern Galicia. 
But the memorial now sent to Geneva, signed by 
a group of Conservative, Liberal and Labour members 
of the British House of Commons, is not of the usual 
type. It does not refer to the beating of Ukrainian 
peasants or the destruction of their schools. It 
concentrates on the judicial aspect of the problem, 
and asks whether Poland has to-day any legal right 
to continue to exercise sovereignty over Eastern Galicia 
in view of the unfulfilled conditions laid down as the 
condition of that sovereignty. On March 15th, 1923, 
the problem of the Polish frontier was decided by the 
Conference of Ambassadors which made Eastern Galicia 
part of Poland, subject to certain limitations and 
safeguards. The preamble to this decision contains 
the following sentence: ‘ Whereas it is recognised by 
Poland, that as far as the Eastern part of Galicia is 
eoncerned the ethnographical conditions necessitate 
an autonomous regime,” and Mr. Bonar Law, then 
Prime Minister, definitely stated in reply to a question 
by Sir John Simon on March 20th, 1923, that the 
recognition of the necessity for Ukrainian autonomy 
by Poland was the condition upon which the Galician 
If it is suggested that this 
declaration by the Conference of Ambassadors does not 
confer a Treaty right upon the Ukrainian Minority, 
then by 


frontier was accepted. 


what right does Poland claim sovereignty 
over the Ukraine? The memorial suggests that the 
Poland has granted Home Rule 
to the Ukraine in accordance with the intention expressed 
in the Conference of Ambassadors 
should be submitted to the Permanent Court of Inter- 


national Justice. 


question whether 


decision of the 


* ~ % 

The Spaniard, who for so many generations has been 
regarded by the outside world as a financial ** dud,” 
is giving reassuring signs of his desire to reconstruct 
his country on a sound economic basis. During the 
last week or two the Spanish press has contained 
frequent references to the Cabinet discussions on the 
approaching budget, which according to a forecast of 
Senor Giral, Minister of Marine, should be presented 
to the Cortes on October 15th. Sefor Giral told an 
inquiring journalist that he and his friends thrashed out 
each point, whether it was a matter of 500 pesetas or 
50 millions. The first budget of the Spanish Republic 
was chiefly occupied with attempting to liquidate the 
costly legacy of the Dictatorship. That for 1933 will 
probably concentrate on reductions in ministerial and 
official salaries and on the development of hydraulic 
schemes. In his recent speech at Santander, Seior 


Azaiia insisted on the necessity of maintaining increased 
expenditure in the budget of the Ministry of Public 
Works. Sefior Prieto, who holds the portfolio of this 
office, tells us that he has always considered the scheme 
of hydraulic works as the most important for increasing 
the potentiality of national production. The need for 
sueh work was recognised by the Dictatorship, which 
created an administrative scheme for the execution of 
this policy, resulting unfortunately in the enrichment of 
the bureaucracy thus formed and of the landowners 
instead of benefiting the land itself and the State. 
There are three aspects from which Senor Prieto’s 
scheme may be regarded: first, the reorganisation of 
the means of administration; secondly, the emphasis 
laid on the actual works; thirdly, the measures taken 
to ensure the improvement of the land under survey. 
It is proposed to expend 154 million pesetas among the 
mass communities for the execution of the scheme, 
and one may justifiably hope that the valley of the 
Guadalquivir and the region of the Guadaleacir may 
be transformed, as they should be, into fertile and well- 
watered districts. 
% * 2% 

The news of the fall from grace and expulsion from 
the Communist Party of Zinoviev, Kamenev and a 
number of lesser Bolsheviks has startled a world which 
thought that Stalin had disposed of all his malcontents. 
The exact nature of the offence we do not know; 
“ counter-revolutionary activities” is a charge which 
may cover any of a multitude of sins. But the suggestion 
that Zinoviev and Kamenev have gone to the length of 
plotting the restoration of capitalism tout court is 
more than we can swallow. They have doubtless 
been actuated by personal enmity to Stalin, and they 
have probably voiced, in an exaggerated and “ un- 
Marxian ” way, the discontent which at the moment 
is widespread in the U.S.S.R. That discontent is at 
root economic; it is the outcome of the shortage of 
supplies, and the shortage of supplies is due to 
poor harvests, accentuated by blunders in organisation, 
particularly on the farms, and by the weakness of 
the transport All this is no secret. The 
Soviet Government and the Party leaders are alive 
to the difficulty of the situation, and they are making 
strenuous and, so far as. we can judge, sensible efforts 
to relieve it. Russia may have to pull in its belt 
another hole during the coming winter; but there is 
no evidence of the discontent becoming general dis- 
affection. Nor, though there are plenty of hitches, is 
there any breakdown of the Five Year Plan in industry 
or agriculture. 


system. 


* 


During the last week a number of cablegrams and 
letters from the moderate leaders of Indian 
opinion have reached this country. They all tell the 
tale. In brief they state that the agreement 
about the Untouchables has provided for the moment 


most 
same 


an excellent atmosphere which could be used for 
incalculable good, but that the Government of India, 
by its decision to prevent any further political discus- 
sions with Gandhi is throwing away what Sir Chumilal 
Mehta calls a ‘“ godsent opportunity.” Mr. Jayakar 


wires that his talks with Gandhi have been stopped by 
order of the Government of India, while Sir Tej Sapru 
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in a long cable expresses his disappointment that inter- 
views with Gandhi have been stopped at a moment 
when there was a real chance of ending civil disobedience 
and settling “ the larger constitutional issues in a calm 
atmosphere.” No one will suspect any of these men of 
extremist views, and we have reason to believe that 
the decision to refuse access to Gandhi is the decision 
not of the British Government but of the Government 
of India. Mr. MacDonald is permitting the excellent. 
results of his acceptance of the Untouchable agreement 
to be thrown away by bureaucrats in India. 
~ * * 

The Report of the Land Division of the Ministry of 
Agriculture for 1931 tells us that smallholders “ have 
so far weathered the present agricultural depression 
in a remarkable way, and that in all parts of the country 
they have been doing better than the large farmers.” 
Yet with thousands of approved applicants waiting for 
holdings, and other thousands “ awaiting interview 
or standing over,” the total of both classes being the 
highest for five years, the development of smallhold- 
ings is being checked in the name of economy. The 
land lies neglected and loses its value ; in some districts 
farms are actually offered rent free to any one who will 
cultivate them; the men and women go idle and lose 
their capacity to work, and yet in the name of economy 
idle men and empty lands cannot be brought together. 
Smallholders who feed their families and sell their 
surplus to buy what the village shop sells are an asset 
which the community can ill afford to neglect. 
Even allotment holders “ fill the face of the world 
with fruit.”” The late Government’s aid of £45,000 
enabled 60,000 allotment holders to produce upwards 
of £400,000 worth of food last year. Are smallholdings, 
cottage holdings and allotment holdings matters in 
which the National Government takes no interest ? 

” * 7 

This week’s rioting in Belfast is far uglier than any- 
thing that has occurred so far in England, partly 
because the art of rioting is better understood in North- 
ern Ireland than it is here. But the grievances which 
lie behind the trouble exist in hardly less degree in some 
parts of England than in Belfast, though the adminis- 
tration of public assistance in Northern Ireland seems 
to have been peculiarly inhumane. In Belfast, relief 
for those who have exhausted their right to insurance 
benefit has been given largely in the form of relief work, 
at a very low rate of pay, and only for a limited number 
of days. The unemployed want both more work and 
better pay for it, and the rioting has followed upon un- 
successful appeals to the public assistance authorities 
and to the Government. The Trade Union leaders have 
appealed to the unemployed to refrain from rioting, and 
the Trades Council has passed a resolution urging a 
general strike. But negotiations for the relief of griev- 
ances are now going on between the Government and 
the Poor Law Authorities, and it is believed that the 
conditions of relief are to be improved—which suggests 
that there was a good deal of justification for the riots. 
Though, despite recent troubles at Birkenhead and else- 
where, it may be held that the situation in England is 
far less serious, we hope our Government will mark the 
moral of these Irish troubles. They are at present 


threatening to supersede by appointed Commissioners 


the. public assistance committees in Durham and _ in 
several arcas in South Wales, and are reported to have 
under consideration a plan for taking over the entire 
administration of public assistance throughout the 
country. For this last there is a good deal to be said, but 
the lesson we want the Government to learn is that if 
the unemployed are driven too hard, as they are now 
in a great many places, events in Belfast may before 
long be repeated, even though it be in a less dramatic 
fashion, on this side of the Irish Channel. 
~ * * 

Mr. Chamberlain’s speech at the Conservative Con- 
ference last week has very much annoyed a number of 
the Government’s back-bench supporters, who are just 
beginning to enjoy the new crusade for reaction dis- 
guised as “ economy,’ and were much disgusted when 
Mr. Chamberlain went so far as to suggest that the 


,’ 


already carried out were undermining 
the popularity of the National Government. In a 
letter to the Times this week, Mr. F. W. Hirst, writing 


as a Liberal Free Trader, proceeds to outbid even the 


ee : > 
economies 


back-bench Tory economists. He dismisses as nothing 
the reductions in expenditure which have been effected 
already, demands a return to a four-shilling income- 
tax, and promises the Government the fullest collabora- 
tion in a new drastic economy campaign of 
Liberals who agree with him. We fancy that, outside 
the ranks of the Simonites, he will find few to follow 
his lead. Nor can we at all accept his view when he 
denies stoutly that the economy policy is 
the Government unpopular. 
of this is that the Government won the election on the 


those 


making 
His argument in support 


economy issue, and thereby proved it to be a popular 
cry. But did the 
on the economy issue: it won by stampeding the 


the Government not win election 
electors into a panic, under the influence of which they 
voted blindly to give it a free hand. As they increas- 
ingly discover what economy means in education, in 
the manufacture of unemployment, and in the transfer 
of burdens from taxes to rates, they are less and less 
inclined to agree with Mr. Hirst that the nation can 
best be restored to health by the use of a poleaxe. 
* % * 

If Mrs. Mitchison’s Outline for Boys and Girls and 
their Parents gets as much attention from the children 
as from the adults it should provide some crowded and 
No doubt the 


their 


merry moments in our school-rooms. 
Archbishop of York, Lord fellow- 
protesters are right in thinking that some who have 
praised the book were insufficiently acquainted with its 


Irwin and 


contents ; 
they have any greater knowledge of it. 
reviewed elsewhere in this paper. 
protest against any effort to create alarm at the publica- 
tion of a work which obviously does not profess to cover 
the whole field of human thought and activities. The 
book aims at giving a complete account of the modern 
and we 


but their letter does not persuade us that 
The book is 


Here we would only 


position in matters of scientific knowledge ; 
cannot understand the anxiety of those who believe 


that this can be damaging to children, however 
lamentably it may disconcert some parents. Also we 


must deplore any tendency to obscure questions of 
literary and scientific criticism by an appeal to prejudice 
or irrelevant authority. 
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APPEAL FROM THE OLD 
THE NEW WHIGS 


“The great and firm body of the Whigs of England, true to 
their principles, have decided on the dispute between Mr. Fox 
and Mr. Burke ; and the former is declared to have maintained 
the pure doctrines by which they are bound together, and 


TO 


upon which they have invariably acted. ‘The consequence is 
that Mr. Burke retires from Parliament.” 

T was comparatively easy in 1791 for the Whigs of 

England to choose between Mr. Fox and Mr. Burke. 

It is a good deal harder for their successors, the 
Liberals of to-day, to make up their minds between 
Sir Herbert Samuel and Mr. Lloyd George. The Liberals 
of to-day can hardly be called a firm body; there is 
considerable doubt about their doctrines; and it is a 
matter of argument which of their chiefs is a Fox and 
which a Burke. Cynical lookers-on will derive amusce- 
ment from this umpteenth crisis in the Liberal Party. 
More serious students of politics may draw a moral 
from it and base a prophecy on it. 

A few days ago Mr. Lloyd George was invited by the 
National Liberal Federation to join in an oratorical 
banquet to Sir Herbert Samuel and his fellow prodigals. 
He would have been less or more than human if he had 
refrained from making a few remarks in refusing this 
invitation. And he would not have been L.G. if his 
remarks had not been, in the phrase of the News- 
Chronicle, “ brilliantly witty but mischievous.” But 
the wit and the mischief do not alter the fact that the 
strictures in his letter are true. The Liberal Ministers 
in the Cabinet failed lamentably—and culpably, as 
many of their followers hold—to protect Free Trade. 
It was pretty evident from the outset, to any but the 
wilfully blind, that they were bound to fail, and 
Mr. Lloyd George is fully entitled to his “I told you 
so.’ But that is not all, nor the worst 
any rate who do not consider that opposition to tariffs 
makes up the whole duty of political man. Sir Herbert 
Samuel and his friends have been parties to all the sins 
of commission and omission of the “‘ National ’’ Govern- 
ment. Their record abroad is no better than that of 
their colleagues, and to condemn Sir John Simon is 
equally to condemn them. ‘ Both Sir John Simon and 
Sir Herbert Samuel,” as Mr. Lloyd George says, 
‘represented us at Geneva, and a menacing crisis was 
precipitated by action which they jointly and severally 
directed. we have had the Simon Note 
which has considerably aggravated the situation. Sir 
Herbert consulted, and expressed his 
adhesion to that fatal document before it was issued.” 
And what of India? The Liberal Ministers, in their 
letter to Mr. MacDonald on their resignation, explicitly 
avow their support of the Government’s policy, and 


to those at 


Sinee then 


Samuel was 


they make no reservations about its bad points, such 
as the administration of the Ordinances. 

As for home affairs, they have had no remedy for 
social and economic discontents which distinguishes 
That is to say, they have had 
no remedy at all, or if they have, they have kept it 
admirably hid. When during all their term of office 
have they effectively championed any real Liberal 
principle or made any real Liberal protest (except on 


them from the Tories. 


the fiscal question) in the Cabinet or the House of 
Commons or the country ? We are not surprised that 
the honester and more zealous members of their party 
find it hard to forgive this sojourn among the pig 
troughs. And in view of the fact that the prodigals 
have expressed themselves as content with their husks 
(excepting the tariff mixture), we are not surprised by 
the doubts which others besides Mr. Lloyd George feel 
about the genuineness of their repentance. 

But there is a more important question than the 
future of Sir Herbert Samuel and his fellows. That 
question is the future of Liberalism—or rather, of the 
Liberal Party, for Liberalism in its largest and _ best 
sense is not the property of any party in England. 
It has mellowed Conservative policy, and not even a 
Socialist Labour Party will be likely to discard its 
fundamental principles. But if Liberals believe that 
it is necessary to preserve their own party, then they 
will have to overhaul their principles and their practice. 
They will have to appeal from the old to the new Whigs, 
or in plainer terms to abandon Whiggery and take to 
Radicalism. There was a time when the watchword of 
the Liberal Party was ‘“ Peace, Retrenchment and 
Reform,” and no doubt it served well in its day. It 
might serve again, if it were taken seriously, if it were 
interpreted aright, and if it were adjusted to the needs 
and aspirations of this age. But what does that mean ? 
It means in the first place a far more resolute attitude 
to disarmament and a foreign policy that consists in 
something better than lip service to the League of 
Nations, temporising in Europe, and abetting violence 
How can a Liberal, or anyone 
Secondly, 


and aggression in Asia. 
else, who seeks peace support Simonism ? 
there is retrenchment. Retrenchment in public spending 
may be good or bad, according to what you are going 
to retrench on. The retrenchments of the present 
Government are wrongheaded and disastrous, cutting 
as they do at the social services and pressing on the 
poor in the effort to save the rockets of the better-off. 
It is ominous that verals—and not merely 
those who have backed the National Government—are 
champions of this ignoble and stupid economy. 

And finally, what of “ reform”? In the great days 
of the Liberal Party, ancient or more recent, it stood 
for and carried real reforms, political and social. In its 
decline, after the war, it produced programmes for the 
development of industry and agriculture, for dealing 
with unemployment, for raising the standard of life, 
for the extension of public control—which, if they did 
not satisfy revolutionary Socialists, at least were not 
balm to reactionary Tories. In the Liberal Party to-day 
there are some who still believe in these programmes. 
But there are others who have lost faith in them, if 
indeed they ever had any, and who will march—or 
mark time—to the call of what Mr. Lloyd George so 
“a trumpet muffled 
with the rags of Whiggery and poltroonery.” And 
there seem to be many more who, though not poltroons, 
are ultra-timid. They are frightened of Socialism, 
even of the Socialism in their own proposals, and appear 
more anxious to minimise than to emphasise their 
agreement with the Labour Party. That perhaps is 





many 


rudely and so aptly describes as 


natural, for if they are seen to agree too much, their 
raison détre as a separate party disappears. 


But this 
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condemns them to all the disadvantages of a middle 
party, and amongst these disadvantages is the im- 
probability that the British electorate will ever put 
them in power. 

The Liberals may be content with the prospect of 
living in perpetuity in the wilderness, consoling them- 
selves with the thought that they can hold the balance 
between reaction and revolution. Whether they can 
we are very dubious. But what we are sure of is that 
unless they radicalise themselves—and not in the 
direction of nineteenth-century Liberalism, but of 
twentieth-century Socialism—they will soon be no 
more than a name and a shadow. In the last words of 
Burke’s famous “ Appeal”: ‘“ The Whigs of this day 
have before them . . . their constitutional ancestors ; 
they have the doctors of the modern school. They will 
choose for themselves.” 


THE WORLD ECONOMIC 
OUTLOOK 


RE we, or are we not, at the bottom of the world 
depression, and getting near to the moment when 
we can at least begin the slow and painful climb 

out of the abyss ? Stock exchange movements have recently 
suggested that we are, and many of the produce markets 
have shown some corroborative evidence. The prices of 
some international commodities have shown a significant 
tendency to rise; and the recovery in many share values, 
including important equities in the United States, has been 
dramatic. But, on the other hand, world trade is still shrink- 
ing, and unemployment growing. There has been no real 
revival of investment or of profits. Wages are still being 
forced down, and countries are still raising their tariffs yet 
higher, and imposing more and more drastic restrictions 
on the movement of goods and money to pay for them. 

One thing at any rate the revival in stock exchanges and 
produce markets can be affirmed to mean. It does indicate 
that business men are, for the moment, less panicky than 
they were. There is, in some degree, a momentary revival 
of confidence, and everyone agrees that confidence is an 
important factor in the making of world prosperity. But 
what we want to know is whether the increased confidence, 
or, perhaps better, diminution of panic, is based on real and 
continuing grounds. Under the influence of panic anticipa- 
tions of the future, the prices of securities and commodities, 
especially in the United States, had been pressed down so 
far that there was obviously room for substantial improve- 
ment without any real change for the better in the economic 
position. Both securities and goods were being undervalued 
because of fears of what might happen, and, in as far as these 
fears were exaggerated, a rise in the prices of these things 
might occur without any true economic recovery being in 
prospect. It can hardly be doubted that this is to a sub- 
stantial extent what has happened, especially in the United 
States. Now that the outflow of foreign short-term money 
from America is over, and now that the banks have 
improved the liquidity of their position, the new credit 
which is being steadily pumped into the system by American 
banking policy is beginning to find its way into the stock 
and produce markets. The question is whether it will lap 
over from them into an increased monetary demand for the 
products of industry. Will people who find their paper 
wealth swollen by the improvement of security values spend 
and invest more, and so help to revive industrial demand ? 
They may. If they do, reflation in the United States will 


have gone the first day’s journey towards success. 
It has, however, to be recognised that there are still no 


clear signs of this success, and that in any case a stock 
market revival in the United States has perils as well as 
advantages from the standpoint of Europe. It might, if 
it produced a speculative boom in America without a 
considerable revival of American buying from abroad, give 
rise to further deflation and further restrictions on foreign 
exchange in the European countries, and thus even accen- 
tuate the depression, with the added danger that, if the 
boom remained purely speculative, it would be likely to 
lead on to a still more disastrous collapse. On the other 
hand, if reflation in the United States were to lead to a real 
industrial recovery, accompanied by increased American 
buying of goods from abroad, the benefit would at once 
accrue to the debtor countries which produce foodstuffs 
and materials for the American market, and thus indirectly 
to the European creditor countries, which would be placed 
in a better position for the collection of their debts. It is 
of the greatest importance to the world that American 
reflation should succeed. But the success must be real— 
that is, it must be based on a real recovery of productive 
activity and not on artificial speculative respiration. 

It is vital that reflation in America shall be part of an 
international movement, and not merely an isolated national 
measure. Therein, even more than in the question of war 
debts, lies the greatest importance of the World Economic 
Conference which is to meet in a few months’ time. Both 
war debts and tariffs undoubtedly ought to come up for 
discussion at that Conference; but there ought also to be 
discussion, and even some action initiated in the fieldgof 
financial policy, before the Conference meets. If the leading 
countries can agree in the matter of money, questions of 
debts and tariffs will be able to be discussed in a quite 
different, and far more hopeful, atmosphere. 

The real question is whether a common financial policy 
is now possible among the leading countries. World financial 
opinion has hitherto hovered between two rival and entirely 
contradictory politics. One school of thought has set out 
to raise the level of world prices by a combined policy of 
banking reflation, public stimulation of demand through 
schemes of work, and the removal of barriers in the way of 
trade, while the other has sought to scale down costs and 
incomes in the manufacturing countries in the hope of 
reaching a new equilibrium between the producers of raw 
and finished goods at a much lower level of industrial prices 
and wages. This second policy, apart from the social 
upheavals to which it must surely give rise, necessarily 
involves a probably prolonged period of deflation and 
distress while the painful readjustments of the income 
structure are being achieved. It would work powerfully 
against the success of reflation in America, and would 
promise revival, if at all, only as the reward of further 
international suffering. Opinion in this country, outside 
the strictest financial and (but 
unfortunately occupy strong strategic positions) is almost 
unanimous in rejecting it. In France, small 
rentier represents a very powerful political interest, and 
where this class still keenly resents the devaluation of its 
savings under the terms of the French return to the gold 
standard, opinion is far more sharply divided, and it is 


academic circles these 


W here the 


quite unsafe to take French agreement to the policy of 
international price-reflation for granted. 

The League of Nations, in the first issue of the 
Economic Survey*— 
output of international economic information and analysis— 
recognises this as the crucial difficulty in the way of world 
measure to promote a revival of capitalist industry. Survey- 


World 


a most welcome addition to its valuable 


ing the economic events and tendencies of the past year (up 
to the middle of 1932), it ends up its tale of disaster made 
more disastrous by purely nationalistic measures with an 
attempt to evaluate the tendencies at present in being. 

* World Economic Survey, 1981-32. 
and Unwin, 6s. 
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It sees, in the recent agreement between Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg and Holland for the lowering of tariff barriers the 
one really effective international measure that has yet 
been put into actual operation. But it considers that the 
Lausanne Conference, even without positive ratification, 
has created a more hopeful atmosphere for further inter- 
national discussions, and that recent developments in the 
stock and produce markets at least make the chances of 
any measures the leading countries can be induced to take 
in concert a good deal better than they were a few months 
ago. But at this point the author of the Survey comes up 
against the rock of conflicting financial policies. The 
success of international measures depends on international 
agreement about objectives. He clearly does not give 
much for the chances of any such agreement being secured. 
** Individual countries,” he writes, “ will seek a new equilib- 
rium by different methods, and the restoration of inter- 
national equilibrium will follow gradually. There is no 
easy way of escape from such a confused and complex situa- 
tion as that which has been outlined above.” 

If this view of the facts is right, and each nation is likely 
to continue its reliance on national measures, without 
international co-ordination or agreement, is it a correct 
conclusion that “ the restoration of international equilibrium 
will follow gradually ~ ? We very much doubt if it is. Surely 
it is more probable that, under these conditions, conflicting 
national measures will continue to make the situation worse, 
until one country after another is forced into revolution by the 
sheer breakdown of its own sector of capitalist production 
and exchange. Indeed, if the nations are to remain bottled 
up each in its own isolationist economic nationalism, sheer 
breakdown may be the best of the bad things that can happen. 
But is it really necessary to take so defeatist a view, possibly 
correct as it must certainly be admitted to be? Is it not 
possible that joint action based on a real agreement about 
policy might be secured, at any rate between the United 
States, the South American Republics, Great Britain and 
the Empire and European countries within the “ sterling ” 
sphere of influence, and that this combination, which could 
probably include Germany as well, could be fully powerful 
enough to effect what it wanted even in face of the disagree- 
ment of others ? Nay, is it not likely that if these countries 
could agree to act together the rest of the world would be 
compelled, even if reluctantly, to follow any policy which 
they laid down ? 

Obviously, if this view is right, the key to the situation 
is agreement between Great Britain and the United States 
on the basis of an agreed policy of monctary reflation. 
The obstacles to such a policy are, we think, more likely to 
be found here than in the United States; and the first 
step is for British statesmanship to come down plainly 
If we are prepared to adopt a 
gourageous reflationist, and expansionist, financial policy 
in union with the United States, it will be well worth our 
while to leave such questions as tariffs and war debts in 
the background for the time being, with the assurance 
that they can be approached in a new atmosphere when 
once the new financial policy has been definitely launched 


on the reflationist side. 


upon the world. 
The Americans are “ 
Are we prepared to make the national reflation in the United 


rcflating ” already, and we are not. 
States the basis for an international policy of monetary 
expansion ? 

If so, the sooner our Government says so the better ; 


and the more the preliminary discussions of the experts, 
who are to meet shortly to prepare the ground 


for the World Economic Conference, can be 
trated upon this point the greater is the hope that the 
Conference itself will be able to Jay sure foundations 
for an international revival. 


concen- 


Failing that, capitalism is 
heading for a disaster which the world is ill prepared to 
face, because in most countries Socialism is still unready 
to take its place upon the vacant throne. 


A LONDON DIARY 


HILE Sir Oswald Mosley’s brown-shirted Fascists 
are making their bow in this country, I hear, with 
some surprise, that Fascism, in the form of a 
Khaki Shirt movement, has also reached America. 
Some of its leaders have gone so far as to predict 
that there will be no election in November, that between 
November Ist and 8th there will be a ‘* March on Washing- 
ton,” followed by a coup d*état. But, leaving all 
such nonsense aside, there does, I gather, exist a semi- 
military organisation of Khaki Shirts, some hundreds of 
thousands strong. They are strongest in the Middle West, 
and their programme is a combination of extreme American 
chauvinism and of heterodox measures for currency reform. 
They demand inflation, the creation of consumer-credit on a 
scale suggestive of the Douglas scheme, and unemployment 
insurance. At the same time they demand a stronger army, 
the deportation of ‘* radicals,’? and the further restriction 
of immigration. And, oddly, although they plan a coup 
d’état and the substitution of new rulers for old by force of 
arms, they declare that they stand for the support of the 
Constitution. An American friend explains this to me by 
saying that ‘* the Constitution ”’ no longer has its old legal 
significance in the United States : it stands ** for godliness, 
cleanliness, and sexual regularity.”’ 
* % % 

It is significant that this talk of revolution in America 
comes from the middle class, from the farmers and the small 
traders and manufacturers. Hostility to the banking system, 
and impatience with the dishonest muddles of democracy, 
is about all that it amounts to at present, but if it found a 
leader who could attach to it an impersonal ideal, such as 
that of the Corporate State, it might become an important 
factor in American life. The extraordinary thing is that 
American radicalism seems so far to show no signs of being 
able to use the present appalling economic situation to build 
a powerful movement. Mr. Norman Thomas, the Socialist 
candidate for President, is an amiable, intelligent man, high- 
minded, but surely ineffective. He appears to have learned 
nothing from the débdcle of the British Labour Party, and 
still lives in the period when people believed that you could 
convert a capitalist into a socialist state simply by being nice 
and reasonable. The result is that the educated ‘* protest 
vote ” in America is being given to a Socialist Party whose 
activities have small reality; meanwhile, the uneducated 
malcontents are being drilled, on Fascist lines, by Com- 
mander-in-Chief Art Smith, a mercenary soldier, who has 
fought for China’s Christian General, for the Cossacks, and 
for the Riffians. 

* * *% 

The talks programmes of the B.B.C. show that those who 
direct this part of the Corporation’s activities are commend- 
ably anxious for novelty and seriousness. Two of the new 
series of talks this autumn are of considerable interest. One 
is called ‘* How the Mind Works.” The first six talks here 
deal with the child, and the second six with the adult. The 
significant point is that three of them are to be delivered by 
the President of the International Psycho-Analytical Asso- 
ciation. (Is this a misnomer for the Institute of Psycho- 
Analysis?) I compliment the B.B.C. on having the sense 
and courage to call on the psycho-analysts to help in ex- 
plaining to us how our minds work. The second series is 
called ** The Law of the Land.’’ In this series Lord 
Macmillan first explains what the law is, and Mr. Fifoot 
then explains how it functions : there follow four debates on 
such legal problems as the reform of the jury system, 
divorce, and our penal system. I hope that in these debates 
some opportunity will be given for those who see grave de- 
fects in British law and its administration to put their point 
of view before listeners. A third new series of talks began 
disastrously on Monday, as many people heard, with the loss 
of Mr. Priestley’s manuscript, but there are distinct possi- 
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bilities in the idea of having “‘ Talks to Unknown Lis- 
teners.”’ Another innovation which I rather like is the short 
reading of famous passages which now precedes the ** Good- 
night Everyone,” though I think the reading of them might 
be improved. And while I am on the subject of the B.B.C.’s 
virtues, I should like to say that I give it a good mark for 
the recent improvement in its musical programmes. What 
a blessing it is when the director has the courage to give us 
some good chamber music ! 
* % * 

I travelled back from the Labour Party Conference 
at the end of last week with two men who have had 
many years’ experience of the international Labour 
movement, one an Englishman, the other a Frenchman, and 
their reflections upon the calibre of the delegates to whom 
we had just been listening for the better part of a week were 
very interesting to me. They agreed that the oratorical and 
intellectual powers of the rank and file, as weil as of the 
leaders, in these Labour Party conferences have improved 
out of all knowledge in recent years. The level of speeches 
among Trade Unionists at Leicester was very high. The old 
Labour oratory, with its tub-thumping rhythm, is never 
heard now. In the mouth of a master, like Tom Mann or 
the present Prime Minister, that kind of rhetoric had some- 
thing to say for itself as a display, but the modern world of 
Labour has no use for it. The Frenchman told us that the 
same thing has happened in France: a speaker like Re- 
naudel, an artist in his way—who will stand motionless on 
the platform except for the movement of one uplifted finger 
while an amazing fountain of words, words, words plays 
over his audience—is now hardly tolerated. In both 
countries to-day speeches are tart, business-like, and intel- 
lectualiy argumentative. The Conference at Leicester 
showed that there can be artistry in this method of oratory, 
too; for instance, Mr. Bevin, and, in a very different style, 
Mr. Shinwelil. 

* ” * 

At a time when the British Government is carefully ex- 
plaining to Germany that she has no legal right to re-arm, 
and when the rest of the world is frantically wondering what 
is to happen if we do not all disarm, I find that Messrs. 
Vickers-Armstrong are advertising largely in the German 
technical military press. One advertisement in Wehr und 
Waggen announces a tractor which is very ‘* unbemerk- 
bar,”? and handy, and will accommodate eight completely 
equipped men and carry 300 kilograms of munitions. Others 
appear in the Militar-Wochenblatt. One gives a picture of a 
105 mm. field howitzer on a movable platform, and another 
advertises a new type of tank—and tanks are forbidden to 
Germany under the Treaty of Versailles. 

* a” * 

The game of getting a little propaganda across while 
ostensibly teaching a science has long been practised by 
economists and other instructors of the young. William 
Cobbett had an ingenious way of teaching grammar. One 
of his examples of the use of the verb “* to be ”’ runs some- 
thing like this (I’ve forgotten the exact words): “* To say 
that ‘ all kings and priests is liars and oppressors of the poor ’ 
is not correct, but it is correct to say that ‘ all kings and 
priests are liars and oppressors of the poor.’ ”’ The latest 
recruit to this pleasant little art is Mr. R. H. Naylor, the 
astrologer, who writes on ‘*‘ What the Stars Foretell ”’ in 
Beaverbrook’s Sunday paper. 

The passage of Mars through Leo during October and 
November will surely disturb France and the. French . 
The stars of France are not the stars of Britain and the sooner 
this is realised the better for us. The stars now show that 
Britain is once again in danger of shouldering new burdens, 
engineered by French diplomacy .. . 

Again : 

Well called “‘ The Awakener,”’ Uranus will, before it leaves 
Arics two or three years hence, have literally electrified this 
little island. 


In British industry the effect of Uranus will be wonderfully 
constructive. British supremacy in engineering will reassert 
itself : the day of foreign importers of houschold “ gadgets ” 
and industrial machinery is gone. 

Almost as good as Cobbett, I call it. 
* * x 

A friend of mine in Ireland the other day asked an Irish- 
man if he did not think that the trouble in Ireland was not at 
bottom all a question of religion. ‘‘ Och,’ said the Irish- 
man, “ religion has nothing to do with it, it’s all these 
damned Protestants about the place that make the 
trouble.”’ 

* ¥* * 

I gather from the News-Chronicle that Mr. and Mrs. John 
Evans are getting into trouble at Ruthin, in Denbighshire, 
for having won a prize in the Irish Sweepstake. Some of his 
fellow-members of the Calvinistic Methodist Chapel, of which 
he was at one time a deacon, suggest that he used not to 
approve of sweepstakes himself, and that ‘* he should be ex- 
pelled from membership of the chapel.’’ Mr. Evans is re- 
ported to have replied as follows : 

I certainly did not approve of sweepstakes, but when I bought 
this ticket from a neighbouring farmer I had no idea that I should 
win, 

+. * *% 

From an announcement of a part to be played by Miss 
Gloria Swanson : 

A woman of ice melted by love. ... She was cool, cold, frigid 
in the face of life—but face to face with love her soul smouldered 
into rapture, and buried its hand deep into the heart of a woman 
who thought she was immune ! 


Critic. 


THE FOUR BLOOD GROUPS 


T is difficult to decide whether those vague foreshadowings 

| of modern scientific knowledge which are so frequently 
found in ancient literatures are mere meaningless 
guesses or whether they are significant indications that the 
twentieth century has been anticipated in some of its most 
surprising discoveries. An old Chinese book, Sen-en-roku, 
dated 1247, cited by Professor Lattes* on the authority 
of Furuhata, an eminent Japanese serologist, advocates, 
as a means of determining paternity in disputed cases, mixing 
the blood of the two parties. In January, 1932, in the 
Dublin Circuit Court, a farmer successfully appealed against 
an affiliation order awarded against him by the district 
Court. The Bernstein blood test was used in the presence 
of a State pathologist, three doctors, and legal representatives 
of both sides. 
the father of the child. It was the first instance within 
the British Isles of the blood agglutination test being used 
in legal proceedings to decide a paternity case. In Germany 
and Austria the number of cases in which this test is used 


It was held to prove that the man was not 


runs into thousands per year, and blood “ grouping ”’ has 
become a res judicata in most European countries. 

The facts concerning the blood groups are now established 
on a sound scientific basis. The technique for employing 
the test is a simple and reliable one in the hands of experienced 
workers. Human beings may be classified more precisely by 
blood grouping than-by, say, the colour of their eyes or their 
hair, their finger prints, or any other physical characteristic. 
The blood group is, moreover, a character which remains 
fixed throughout life and is strictly heritable according 
to simple Mendelian principles. We can thus forecast 
within certain limits to which group the children will belong 
if the grouping of the parents is known. 

The League of Nations has not weaned mankind from 
war, but amongst its minor international services it has, 
through its serological committee, lately introduced a 








* Individuality of the Blood in Biology and in Clinical and Forensic 
Medicine. By Professor Leone Lattes. Trans. by Howard Bertie. 
1982. Oxford University Press. 30s. 
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standard nomenclature for the Four Blood Groups to one of 
which every human being belongs. When human blood 
clots it can be seen to separate into two parts—clear fluid, 
the serum, and a mass of red cells or corpuscles which are 
normally suspended in the fluid. The four groups are 
characterised by the possession or the jack of certain sub- 
stances in the serum called agglutinins, and certain other 
substances in the cells called agglutinogens. The latter 
are of two kinds usually styled A and B, and have the property 
of rendering the cells liable to become clumped or agglutina- 
ted. The former are also of two kinds, anti-A or alpha, 
and anti-B or beta. They have the property of being 
able to cause agglutination in the cells. Alpha will agglutin- 
ate A but not B. Beta will agglutinate B but not A. As 
we might expect, A is never found in the same blood with 
alpha nor B with beta. Hence there are four kinds or groups 
of blood: Persons having neither A nor B in their blood 
cells have both alpha and beta in their serum. This is 
the group denoted by “ O.” Persons having both A and B 
have neither alpha nor beta. This is the “ AB” group. 


_ There are two intermediate groups, namely persons having 


A and beta only, the “A” group; and persons having 
B and alpha only, the “ B” group. 

Since A-group blood contains the beta agglutinin and 
B-group the alpha agglutinin, each is antagonistic to the 
other. Such a transfusion operation as is frequently resorted 
to in cases of severe loss of blood, if it should involve two 
persons from incompatible groups such as A and B, would 
probably prove fatal to the patient. A’s blood in fact will 
agglutinate that of B and of AB. B’s will agglutinate that of 
A and of AB. The AB group, possessing no agglutinins, will 
not affect any other group, but, having both agglutinogens, 
will be affected by any blood outside its own group. Con- 
versely, the O group having both alpha and beta will act 
on all the groups except its own, being itself immune from 
agglutination by reason of possessing no agglutinegens. 

Hence the importance of choosing a donor whose blood 
is compatible when transfusion has to be performed. In 
practice, the danger is not, as might be supposed, that 
of the agglutinins from the donor (A) clumping the cells of 
the recipient (B); for the amount of beta that enters B’s 
blood is inconsiderable. It is that the donor A’s blood, 
having mixed with that of the recipient, will become ag- 
glutinated through the alpha substance in the recipient’s 
blood, and thus cause obstruction to B’s circulation, with 
serious and possibly fatal results. Thus the “ universal 
donor” belongs to the group O, whose cells are not capable 
of agglutination by any serum. The one-time mysterious 
fatalities which occasionally attended blood transfusions 
are now explained, and ample precautions are taken to 
avoid them. Blood donors, whether voluntary or professional, 
are typed according to their natural groups for service in 
hospitals when blood is required. In Vienna, volunteers 
from amongst the workmen have been classified according 
to their groups so that in case of a serious accident the 
injured man may be accompanied by one of his mates 
belonging to the same group and ready to act as donor for 
transfusion if required. 

It is not necessary to endanger anybody’s life to determine 
the blood group to which he belongs, for the reactions which 
take place in the circulatory system can be equally well 
observed in a test tube. <A single drop of blood will yield 
accurate information about its owner. He may by it be 
relegated definitely to one of the four groups. A drop of 
blood from a father or mother will give accurate, but less 
precise, information concerning the offspring. Bernstein 
has recently established the exact mode of inheritance of 
the blood groups. Thus an O parent cannot have an AB 
child nor can an AB parent have an O child. An A parent 
can have a B child only if the other parent is B or AB, 
and so on. Though the blood group of the child is uniquely 
defined in one case only, that of the marriage of O and O, 
it is possible in every type of mating to state that certain 


groups are not possible in the offspring. In this lies the 
value of the test in legal proceedings. A man charged with 
the paternity of a child is found to belong to group A. If the 
child is group B and the mother group A, the father must 
be B or AB. . Since the man’s group is A he cannot be the 
father. 

The test does not always give a decision. Suppose 
the man were A, the woman B, and the child AB. The 
accused might or might not be the father. Recourse must 
be had to other lines of evidence. Recently two new ag- 
glutinogens M and N have been shown to follow the Mendelian 
laws of inheritance independently of the A and B agglutino- 
gens. As a result the possibility of determining parenthood 
and the identity of blood with certainty has been doubled. 
The applications of all this knowledge to legal practice 
may easily be imagined. Besides the numerous cases of 
disputed paternity the test may give assistance in establishing 
identity in the most romantic and the most prosaic cases of 
lost heirs or of mixed babies. With the blood test King 
Solomon’s wisdom need not have been tempted to the 
point of threatening the disputed baby with the sword ; 
unless both mothers had proved to be of the same blood 
group or the baby’s group compatible with either. Neither 
Perkin Warbeck nor Lambert Simnel might have “ got 
away with it” as long as they did. Insurance companies 
might find such a test of identity applicable to doubtful 
beneficiaries. 

But it is the modern Sherlock Holmes to whom blood 
grouping is a new engine of power. Not only is a minute 
quantity of blood referable by a comparatively simple 
technique to its group, and in addition to group M or N, 
but old blood, dried blood, blood that has been subjected 
to extremes of heat or cold, still retain their characteristic 
group properties. A single spot of blood on a garment 
may yield evidence of the owner’s blood group. Even more 
remarkable is the application of the groups to other body 
fluids. Most of the tissues of the body have been found 
to contain the group agglutinins proper to them, and 
agglutinogens similar to those of the red corpuscles have 
been found in the saliva, the milk, the seminal fluid and other 
secretions and in the various excretory products. Even tears 
are not idle tears to the blood group expert. Dried stains 
yield evidence that may be of critical importance in criminal 
vases. Murder, assault, robbery and rape are amongst the 
crimes in the investigation of which blood group determina- 
tion may be of value. It has already been applied, at least in 
Japan, where much of the blood group research has been 
effected, to the detection of the culprit in crimes of violence. 

Generally speaking, the four groups are found throughout 
the world. They are by no means distributed evenly. 
They are not determined by geographical location. Though 
they are quite clearly heritable Mendelian characters, it is 
not possible to determine the race of an individual by his 
blood group, for all four groups are found in almost every 
“racial”? sample hitherto examined. Nevertheless, there 
are characteristic proportions for different peoples. In 
European and African peoples the O group comprises from 
35 to 45 per cent. of the population. Amongst Asiatic 
peoples only 20 to 35 per cent. In certain races, where 
little intermixture has taken place, the O group constitutes 
a very high proportion, as, for instance, in Amerindians, 
aboriginal Australians, Eskimos and Lapps, varying from 
50 to 90 per cent. and even 100 per cent. in some groups of 


South American Indians. AUTOSOME. 


THE RIGHT TO BE BITTER 


R. ST. JOHN ERVINE has been taking Mr. 
Bernard Shaw to task for the bitterness of Too True 
to be Good. The young, he argues, have the right 
to be bitter, but not the old. I do not propose to go into 
the question how far anybody at any age has the right to 
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be bitter on publie grounds, but I do wish to say a word in 
defence of the right of old and middle-aged people to be 
as bitter as anybody else, particularly at the present day. 
For some time past it has been generally conceded that any- 
body under the age of forty is entitled to be as bitter as he 
chooses—to go forth eagerly in search of disillusionment 
and to discover futility as the pearl of great price. The 
young Moses of our times has often seemed suspiciously like 
a man offering to lead his followers not out of the wilder- 
ness but into a gloomicr wilderness than they had yet 
dreamed of. We have taken it for granted that we who are 
old and middle-aged have somehow failed the young, and 
that the young do well to be shocked by the way in which 
we have muddle’ everything. If many of the young be- 
lieve in nothing, we say that it is no wonder, since selfish 
incompetence such as ours would be enough to destroy the 
faith of a race of infant Samuels. 

There is some truth in the indictment. If we had been 
wise or even ordinarily intelligent, we might possibly have 
prevented an earthquake. We did not prevent it, with 
the result that the young came into a seriously dilapidated 
world as their inheritance. On the other hand, it is possible 
to argue that the earthquake was a natural convulsion be- 
yond human control, and that, though means of master- 
ing Nature even in her most violent moods may yet be dis- 
covered, they did not exist in the early twentieth century. 
However one looks at the matter one thing is certain. The 
way the world has gone in the last twenty years has given 
as great a shock to the old as to the young—possibly even 
a greater shock. 

After all, the old grew up in a world which seemed to be 
steadily progressing towards something better. Everybody 
believed in progress. Even the Conservative believed in it, 
though he thought that the pace was getting a little fast. 
Europe seemed to have outgrown her more homicidal ten- 
dencies, and wars became distant events of minor interest 
in comparison with a new play or a cricket match. A serene 
atmosphere of security prevailed. Passions might be 
aroused over the menace of Home Rule, but every- 
body who objected to Home Rule believed that the 
whole thing would be settled by votes. Never before 
in history had the vote been so idealised. The 
general notion was that if you gave the right people votes 
there was no further need to worry. Some people said, 
** Give everybody votes,’’ and believed that, if this were 
done, everybody would in time be happy. The Victorian, 
however, believed not only in progress and in votes, but in 
education. He was convinced that if you taught everybody 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, everybody would gradu- 
ally be won over to the true, the beautiful, and the good. 
A few Victorians suggested that education was very expen- 
sive for the taxpayer, and some even maintained that it 
made the workers discontented, and led to their breaking 
things in the factories. The educationists triumphed, how- 
ever, and the Victorians marched all the more confidently 
towards the future under the banner of the three R’s. 

It would be a mistake, of course, for a young Georgian to 
imagine that there was only one type of Victorian. There 
were Communists as well as Conservatives and Liberals dur- 
ing the reign of Queen Victoria, as there are to-day— 
rationalists as well as religious men and women. Even 
so, the Victorian revolutionary or “ subversive,’’ or 
whatever you like to call;him, shared to an extra- 
ordinary degree the optimism of his opponents. He 
believed that all was going well and that, by the time 
his ideals were put into practice, the sun would shine on 
an unprecedentedly happy world. The Communist believed 
that, with the success of Communism, men would love each 
other like brothers and would lead perfect lives and like 
looking at good pictures and have no need of policemen to 
protect them from each other. The Irish Nationalist be- 


lieved that, when his country was free, the dove of peace 


would cirele over his country for twenty-four hours a day 
and the troubled history of a nation would end in the 
fashion of a conventional fairy tale. Even the atheist was 
optimistic in those days : he was convinced that marvellous 
things would happen if everybody believed that there was 
no God. 

Thus, the Victorian age might be characterised as the age 
of illusions— illusions about freedom, progress, votes, edu- 
cation, and all sorts of things. There was even an illusion 
(against which Sir Norman Angell uttered a warning) that 
those who won a war could make the defeated defray the 
cost. Never before, surely, did millions of such simple- 
minded dreamers exist on our planet. Why, Free Traders 
in those days believed that in Free Trade they had dis- 
covered the one thing the omission of a reference to which 
from the Ten Commandmants had led to the comparative 
failure of that code to bring about an earthly paradise. 

Now, the young have had no such dreams as these to 
wake out of. They grew up, not in an age of romanticism, 
but in an age of realism. They enjoyed more freedom than 
the Victorian, and, on the whole, a greater share of material 
comforts, but obviously they could not become the victims 
of the absurd theory that everything was going very well. 
They saw the dreams of their elders put to the test of 
reality and turning in the process into nightmares. But 
what is there to embitter a young man in this? Surely, if 
anybody has the right to cry out over the letter it is the 
disillusioned old, not the never-illusioned young. The con- 
trast between the world as it is and the world as the old and 
the middle-aged expected it to be by the year 1982 is appal- 
ling. But those who have grown up since the war have had 
no reason to believe that human beings would ever behave 
with what is called ordinary common sense, and so have 
escaped the bitterness of disillusionment. 

I fancy, however, that the young of to-day have more 
illusions of their own than the old give them credit for. 
It is a law of life that man must deceive himself—certainly 
when he is young, and, if he is lucky, till the day of his 
death. Reason tells us that everything is an experiment, 
whether Free Trade or Fascism or Bolshevism or Prohibi- 
tion or Democracy, and that we should never be unduly 
dispirited if an experiment fails. Human nature, however, 
is such that we can never find enough energy to make an 
experiment with an idea unless we believe that the results 
of the experiment are certain to be glorious. We back our 
certainties as lovers of horses back certainties on the Turf, 
and, if we did not regard uncertainties as certainties, we 
should not have the courage to stake so much on them. I 
know a man who had this religious faith in Orwell in the 
Derby, and lost £100 on him. I warned him that a bet 
on Orwell was experimental, but he had the faith that 
moves mountains though it cannot find a Derby winner. 
That millions of the young have similar faith in various 
political and social ideals to-day I feel reasonably con- 
fident. If they have, there is no reason for them to feel 
bitter for another forty years or so. Their experiments 
have not yet failed, or, if they have, the young idealists 
will not admit it. 

Not that I would advocate bitterness even in the old. 
The farthest I would go would be to insist that the old 
have as much right to be bitter as anybody else—or rather 
more. Mr. Shaw, in particular, I should like to see given 
a licence by the State to be bitter, since he can make 
bitterness both moving and amusing. But, on the whole, 
the old and middle-aged have reason to cheer up. Their 
experiments with freedom, votes, and education may have 
produced infinitesimal results compared with those that 
were expected; but, at least, they produced results that 
would justify a scientifically minded man in continuing the 


experiments. I met a man in his fifties the other day 
who still believes in progress. He may conceivably be 
right. ¥. ¥. 
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WHAT’S IN A NAME? 


A local Conservative Association has proposed that the party 
should adopt a new name, “* thus enabling . . . the electors 
generally to adhere permanently to the National Cause as 
represented by the present Government.”’ 
O my innocent mind, all political strife 
Called for thoughtful decisions that complicate life ; 
Then how joyful to know that all partisan claims 
Can be cancelled and merged by the science of names ! 


The Whites, let us say, have been prone to attack 
Whatever was painted unflinchingly black ; 

But if black were called ** grey ”’ it would surely unite 
With the lovers of black the adherents of white. 


It is names and not measures that stick in the throat; 
So if Tories would capture the Radical vote, 

By no change in their programme need voters be bribed, 
But only the title by which ’tis described. 


We were taught by our sires : ** By their fruits ye shall know 
them ; 
Figs come from a fig-tree and thistles don’t grow them.”’ 
** By re-naming the plant,’’ we shall teach to our heirs, 
** You can change, in an instant, the fruit that it bears.’’ 
MacFLEcKNOE. 


Correspondence 
CIRCULAR 1421 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN AND NATION. 

Sir,—Mr. Tawney, in his letter on the proposals to reduce 
free places in Secondary Schools, has, with undeniable skill, 
first placed the Government in a false position and then, to a 
flourish of indignant trumpets, exploded the ground beneath 
them. He makes it appear that we are faced with a choice 
between two different conceptions of civilisation, one in which 
the interests of a moneyed class come first, and one in which the 
first consideration is the welfare of the community. Stated like 
this, there is, of course, no answer at all to his letter. The 
proposed step of the Government is unquestionably retrograde. 

But is this a fair statement of the case? Is it really the 
principle of free education which is at stake ? Would it not be 
truer to say that the proposal is simply a measure designed to 
remove from the shoulders of the community at large a financial 
burden which, in certain cases, could and should be borne by the 
individual parent. It is well known that at present many parents 
are getting, quite free, from the community, educational services 
for which they could easily afford to pay, and it is not unnatural 
that the Government should seek to stop this. The new proposals 
do not exclude the child of poor parents. They merely insist 
that, above a certain income, parents should pay something at 
least towards the education of their children. It is, of course, 
arguable that the Government has placed the income standard 
unduly low, but even then it should be noted that a parent who 
is only just above the standard does not have to pay the whole 
fee, but only a small portion of it. 

Mr. Tawney would have us believe that we are face to face 
with * class war in the schools,” with an attack on the principle 
of free education, That is, in my view at least, a complete 
misunderstanding. It is not a case of principle at all, but of 
degree. It is simply a question of the degree of poverty necessary 
before the principle of free education comes into play. 

West Hill House, Harrow. T. KR. ©... Paap. 





To the Editor of Tun New StTareESMAN AND NATION. 

Sir,—** But even the most extreme * economist ’ would hardly 
propose 2 fee for elementary schools,’ wrote Lady Simon in your 
It may interest Lady Simon and educationists in 
other parts of the country to know that, in the course of an inter- 
view on Circular L421, the Secretary for Education in Cornwall 
not only treated this contemptible document as if it were easily 
defensible because of ** the need for economy,” but went on to 


last issue. 


say: “ A lot of parents of elementary school children would not 
object to paying a shilling a week.” When an official, whose sete 
object, one might suppose, would be to improve (or at least 
preserve) educational facilities on a decent basis, so easily falls a 
victim to the “ economy ” panic, how can one expect that the 
fabric shall be preserved in a country like this, where educationists 
have had to build with painful slowness and in the teeth of bitter 
opposition ? Quis custodiet ipsos custodes ? 
ConNISHMAN. 

To the Editor of Tuk New SraresMAN AND NATION. 

Sm,—Your statement of “the present practice in London,” 
that “a child of parents with as much as £250 p.a. who wins 
a free place to-day not only receives a secondary education 
free of charge, but also almost always receives a scholarship for 
maintenance,” if true, reveals undue extravagance. 

No such practice obtains in Leicester, where a means test on a 
rather severer scale than that contemplated by the Board has 
been in force for several years without arousing opposition. 
Not merely “ some portion ” but the whole of the fee is payable 
by those who fail to qualify for free places. 

The statement that “the circular . . . deliberately aims at 
discouraging secondary education for poor people” is a red 
herring. 

The difficulty here lies not so much in persuading disqualified 
applicants for free places to pay for their children, as in ensuring 
that the class of parent who is eligible under the means test will 
allow his child to accept the facilities offered. At one local 
elementary school over 50 per cent. of such parents refused free 
scholarships, although graduated maintenance allowances are 
available from the child's attaining the age of twelve. 

16, Craighill Road, ReTRENCHMENT. 

Knighton, Leicester. 


D.O.R.A. 


To the Editor of Tur New STATESMAN AND NATION. 


Sir,—Your editorial comment on the “ Dora organisation ” 
will surprise many of your readers. I have not seen the 
manifesto from which you quote, but if it has been issued under 
the auspices of the Mayor of Deal I am certainly in general 
sympathy with his campaign. There can be no reasonable 
doubt that the liberty of the individual has diminished, is 
diminishing, and will be further diminished in this country 
unless constant protests are made, and it is surprising that a 
journal with your traditions and outlook should imply the 
contrary. You say that you can extend no special welcome to 
the new organisation. But why do you specially attack it ? 

Reform Club, S.W. EK. M. Forster. 


To the Editor of Tuk New SratresMAN AND NATION. 

Sir,—lIf a respectable woman wants to buy half a bottle of 
brandy for medicinal purposes, I do not see why she should be 
forced by law to obtain it from a public house. If a traveller 
who has forgotten to pack his soap discovers this omission after 
8 p.m. and finds a chemist’s shop open and able to supply his 
needs, I do not see why he should be forced by law cither to 
content himself with a cake of coal tar (or some other 
** medicated ” soap) or remain unwashed. If an English pater- 
familias is patriotic enough to spend his summer holidays in an 
English seaside resort, I do not see why he should be forced by 
law either to knock off his tennis and dine by daylight, or else to 
forego his modest nightcap. If an English or foreign tourist, 
travelling on Sunday, is unable to arrange to be hungry before 
(in most districts) 2 p.m., [ do not see why he should be forced 
by law to go without his usual glass of beer with his midday meal. 

Fecling as I do that these and similar exasperating absurdities 
should be swept away as soon as possible, I welcomed the 
formation of the D.O.R.A. Force, and the energetic action taken 
by the Mayor of Deal. ‘To the former organisation I contributed 
a modest coin (by some unaccountable oversight on their part 
the Brewers’ bribes have not yet reached me) and I also complied 
with a request to draft a brief statement of * aims and objects ” 
which, with some alterations and additions, has been incor- 
porated in the booklet on which you comment in vour issue of 
October 8th. 

The result of this, as I supposed, harmless display of publie 
spirit on my part has proved an eye-opener, despite the fact 
that I have had about twenty years’ experience of political 
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controversy. Of the newspaper comments I have read on the 
D.O.R.A. Force booklet all, without exception, have taken for 
granted that the Brewers or “ the Trade ” are behind the move- 
ment and that those who have supported it must be animated 
by base ulterior motives. The “drys” cannot, apparently, 
conceive it possible that anyone should be so foolish as to do any 
work for nothing! It has, alas, been reserved for Tuk New 
STATESMAN AND Nation to refer to those whose statements 
precede mine in the D.O.R.A. booklet—Sir William Arbuthnot 
Lane, Bt., the Countess of Oxford and Asquith, the Countess of 
Mayo, Catherine Countess of Westmorland and Mr. George 
Robey—as a “handful of ‘ Bohemians’ and _ littérateurs”’ ! 
Later in your note the D.O.R.A. Force is described as a mixed 
organisation composed of “the publican and the publicist, the 
cynic and the sinner,” and you further volunteer the statement 
that we can only succeed ultimately in “* darkening counsel and 
confusing the real issue.” 

After this explosion of abuse, a proportion of which is pre- 
sumably aimed at my own much-battered head, perhaps I may 
be allowed to state that to my knowledge no one connected with 
“ the Trade ’ had any hand whatever in starting the D.O.R.A. 
Force, nor have the wicked Brewers supported it financially or 
in any other way. I have it also, on the authority of the Mayor 
of Deal, that he himself is defraying all the expenses of his 
forthcoming meeting at the Albert Hall. The suggestion that 
the Brewers have ever shown any zeal in defending popular 
rights (or even their own quite legitimate rights) flatters them 
unduly. What are the various organs of ** the Trade ” to which 
you refer, apart from one daily which circulates exclusively 
among publicans? ‘There is a “ Cocoa Press,” a temperance 
press and one very important Sunday newspaper which stands 
for prohibition. But where is the “Beer Press”? ‘“ The 
Trade,” you say, “is already far too powerful an influence in 
politics.” The retention by Mr. Chamberlain of Lord Snowden’s 
inexcusable “ extra penny on the pint ’—a triumph for the soft 
drink manufacturers, a magnificent piece of tax-dodging for the 
teetotal section of the community, but a cause of deep resentment 
among the working classes—hardly indicates that the Brewers have 
any power even to lend force to a widespread popular demand. 

Finally, Sir, as the last thing I wish to do, as a good citizen, 
is either to ‘“‘ darken counsel” or * confuse the real issue,”’ on 
this important question, may I ask you to enlighten my fellow 
publicists and publicans, cynics and sinners, ** Bohemians ”’ and 
littérateurs, by stating what, in your opinion, the * real issue ” 
really is ? 

London, W.9. 

[The sooner prudish restrictions about bathing costumes and 
the like are swept away the better pleased we shall be. And by 
all means get rid of any silly anomalies. But we have grown 
wary of this D.O.R.A. talk. Inquiry usually shows that all the 
steam comes from a desire to extend licensing hours, for which 
we have not yet seen a good case made. Most if not all the 
restrictions of which Mr. Goldring complains have been imposed 
in the interests of shop assistants whose few hours of liberty 
seem to us more important than Mr. Goldring’s liberty to purchase 
things after hours that he could perfectly well have bought 
before closing time. How much D.O.R.A. legislation really 
survives to-day except in the minds of people whose idea of 
liberty is that they should always get what they want, when 
they want it whatever the effect on other people ?—Eb., 
N.S.& N.] 


DovuGLas GOLDRING. 


CHILDREN’S MORALS 


To the Editor of Taz New STaTreESMAN AND NATION. 

Sir,—Some eight days ago a letter went out to the press signed 
by one archbishop, two bishops and various men (no women) 
condemning the Outline for Boys and Girls and their Parents, 
published and edited by us. This letter, which clearly professed 
to represent organised Christianity, has called down on itself 
so many answers, both from Christians and non-Christians, that 
we have not felt the need for a formal answer from ourselves ; 
nor do we propose to answer in detail now. That has largely been 
done. One at least of the signatories could not, we think, have 
read the book in full; certain others were perhaps moved by 
economic and political bias to attack our book on moral grounds. 
That we must overlook. But, in defence not only of the con- 
tributors to the Outline, but also of the many people who wrote 
to us originally in its praise (including for instance such Christians 
as Canon Dearmer), we should like to say that we know there is 


nothing in the book which could do anything but make children 
saner, healthier, happier, better citizens of the world and the future. 

In a single volume our authors have naturally not told every- 
thing: how could they? ‘This is only an outline of the great 
mass of human knowledge ; it is not, for instance, an outline of 
theology ; nor do we think it likely or indeed possible that what 
is written in the book is free from all error. But we are con- 
vinced of this: that, if not for the first time then very nearly so, 
men and women writing for children have told the truth as 
objectively as possible. 

One of us is the mother of five children ; the other is the father 
of five children. We believe that we are practically in touch with 
the needs of growing children, and that we have given our children 
and other children something which those who signed the protest 
against our book have not had, and will not have the courage to 
attempt. Naomi Mrrcutson. 

River Court, Vicror GOLLANCZ. 

Hammersmith Mall, W.6. 


EAR-RINGS 
To the Editor of Tue New SvaTESMAN AND NATION. 

Srr,—Much as I appreciated Y.Y.’s delightful article on ear- 
rings, I am afraid that his romantic temperament has led him 
from the point, which is that, whether ear-rings add to womanly 
charm or not, they certainly do not detract from it as spectacles 
do. The wearing of ear-rings to strengthen the eyes is a wrinkle 
that was known to every coal-heaver and dustman in my youth. 
Since women left off ear-rings they have had to adopt glasses, 
as everyone might have known would be the case; and if the 
revival of ear-rings is followed, as logically it must be, by the 
falling into disuse of spectacles, it is a consummation most 
devoutly to be wished. It is easier for a woman to be charming 
with rings in the ear than with glasses on the nose. 

76 Corringham Road, G. J. ALLEN. 

N.W.11. 
THE FILM INSTITUTE 
To the Editor of THz New STATESMAN AND NATION. 

Sir,—In his interesting letter on the above subject in the 
last issue, Mr. Walter Ashley suggests that in working out a 
plan for a Film Institute we ought to distinguish clearly between 
‘a limited educational institute concerned with the supervision 
of films for schools, lectures, etc.”’ and *‘ a National Film Institute 
on a large scale with wide In presenting us with 
these cut-and-dried alternatives (supposedly to protect us from 
*“ muddled thinking”), Mr. Ashley is surely over simplifying 
the problem which faces us. He falls into the traditional British 
error of regarding “ education ” 
capable of segregation from the general and cultural interests of 
the community. First of all, he limits “* 
instruction, and then goes on to deduce that educators (in this 
pedagogic sense) are not the right people to play a leading part 
in the conduct of an experiment which may affect the whole 
national life. If the Commission on Educational and Cultural! 
Films were merely a body of educational experts trying to lay 
down the law about matters outside their ken with which others 
were better acquainted, Mr. Ashley’s criticism would have force ; 
but the Commission is neither a collection 
anyone who takes the trouble to examine its membership must 
admit, nor has it in its Report on * The Film in National Life ” 
taken a pedagogical view of the educational possibilities of the film 

The truth is that the coming into the world of powerful new 
instruments (such as broadcasting and the cinema) for supplying 
information and moulding tastes and judgments in the mass 
has made the old-fashioned distinction between * educat 
and * entertainment ” almost meaningless. The barrier between 
** education ’ and ‘ 
and the community has woken up to the fact that standards of 
popular entertainment are of as much importance to social well 
The experience of 


powers.” 


as something limited in scope and 


education ’’ to formal 


of pedagogues, as 


ion = 


‘entertainment ” has indeed broken down, 


being as standards of popular instruction. 
broadcasting has proved to us that good entertainment has a 
definite educational value, and that popular education divorced 
from traditional pedagogic methods can be made amusing and 
entertaining. Proof of this is also afforded by the considerabl 
number of present-day films which, having been made for ente: 
tainment purposes, are found to possess distinct educational 
value, while in a few cases experiment is beginning to take place 
in the opposite process, and films are being made for educational 


purposes which are found also to possess a wide popular appeal! 
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This discovery is enlarging and transforming our whole con- 
ception of the term “ education.” Many educational experts 
of progressive views recognise and sympathise with this change, 
and are ready to make their contribution towards working out 
a new technique for its expression. Accordingly, in The Film 
in National Life the question of the introduction of films as 
aids to teaching in the class room and lecture room, while fully 
gone into, has been properly subordinated to the bigger and more 
vital question of the satisfaction of the demand for better films in 
our public cinema halls. This is a matter in which we are all 
“amateurs” in the sense in which Mr. Ashley uses the term. 
The English language has at present. no word for describing the 
vast field which lies betwecn formal instruction on the one hand 
and pure amusement on the other. As a stop-gap, the word 
‘** culture’? may be used, in spite of its unpopular associations. 

Now the Commission on Educational and Cultural Films re- 
pudiates as energetically as does Mr. Ashley the notion that 
“teachers and educational experts can speak for the whole 
nation” in this matter. At the same time, the practical repre- 
sentation of what Mr. Ashley calls “* the community at large ” 
on the governing body of a Film Institute charged with develop- 
ing the immense cultural possibilities of the film, particularly 
in the fields of music, art, religion, the drama, science and 
industry, presents obvious difficulties. The view of those con- 
nected professionally with the film, either as makers, exhibitors, 
or critics, are of course valuable, but the important thing is to 
formulate an effective plan for bringing together representatives 
of the principal cultural interests of the nation (as referred to 
above) in a co-operative attempt to promote and develop the 
* serious *’ uses of the film. This is the work upon which the 
Commission on Educational and Cultural Films is now engaged. 
Whether it is called education or culture, or some other name, 
does not much matter. We do not think it differs materially 
from that which Mr. Ashley has in mind; but it does not help 
matters to suppose, as he does, that educators are narrow 
pedagogues who want to bring the world-wide influence of the 
film within class-room compass. On the contrary let us envisage 
this as the beginning of a great forward movement which is 
likely, if it succeeds, to destroy the time-worn “ taboo ” that has 
hitherto surrounded education, with advantage both to educators 
and to the community as a whole. J. W. Brown, 

Commission on Educational A. C. CAMERON, 

and Cultural Films, Joint Honorary Secretaries. 
15 Taviton Street, W.C.1. 


SOCIALISM AT LEICESTER 
To the Editor of Tue New STaTesMAN AND NATION. 

Sir,—The decision of the Conference at Leicester to make the 
nationalisation of the joint stock banking system a plank for 
the Labour Party programme seems to me sheer folly. 

We all know that the Labour Party has two ways of 
approach to power—(1) by reasonableness, which means con- 
vineing the electorate of the soundness of a Socialist policy and 
the competence of Socialist leadership, and (2) by force, which 
means declaring a general strike at some suitable opportunity 
and erecting street barricades. Now, it is quite clear that (2) 
has been funked. There is not a Labour leader, not even the fire- 
breathing Mr. Maxton, who is prepared to use the weapon of a 
national “ hold-up.” The British character is such that violence 
is always met by violence. Try to coerce the British clectorate 
and it becomes as stubborn as Lord Snowden. 

Surely the Labour Party’s one and only chance of coming to 
power, as far as we can see, is to put a reasonable financial pro- 
gramme before the electorate which will win the confidence of 
the left-minded or liberal-minded voter. Nationalising the joint 
stock banks means nationalising the deposits of the thrifty small 
capitalist, not the deposits of the large capitalist, because he 
will have taken his money away from the country long before 
the election results are declared. This is the way not to win votes 
but to lose them, not to convince but to frighten the electorate. 
Of course, it is very bracing for the defeated Socialist candidate 
to talk of giving the “ knock-out” to that arch-capitalist the 
hanker, but if the Labour Party cannot find other relief for its 
feelings than to commit political suicide it is not very encouraging. 

Many non-Socialists believe that the power of the “ money 
ought to be controlled. Most people would gladly 
nationalise the Bank of England. Has it occurred to the Labour 
Party that a nationalised Bank of England could supervise and 
control the joint stock banking system if given certain rights 


barons ”’ 


and pewers in a new charter? But to discuss the intricacies 
of the financial system at a mass conference was an absurdity 
from the beginning. No one would be more angry than the 
British worker if he found that his leaders, who talk grandly about 
socialising the financial system, were not competent to run it if 
they had the power. E. H. DAVENPORT. 


THE SOCIALIST LEAGUE 


To the Editor of Tuk New SraresMAN AND NATION. 

Sir,—The paragraph in your last week’s issue about the 
Socialist League may have excited the curiosity of some of your 
readers. May I say that the League will be primarily concerned 
with research, educational and propaganda work in various 
sections of the Labour movement, and, that while it is applying 
for affiliation to the Labour Party, it is in no sense a separate 
Party, nor does it propose to form an electoral machine of its own? 
Will all those interested please apply to me for further informa- 
tion ? E. A. Rapice. 

23 Abingdon Street, S.W.1. General Secretary. 


To the Editor of Tuk New STatesMAN AND NATION. 

Sir,—Are you not a little bit previous in writing of the 
amalgamation of S.S.1.P. with the remnant of the English I.L.P. 
in the formation of the new Socialist League ? 

The membership of S.S.1.P. has not yet been called together, 
has not yet had an opportunity of expressing its views. All 
that has happened is that the members of the Executive of 
S.S.LP., without consulting the rank and file, decided to go in 
with that section of the English I.L.P. who did not wish to 
disaffiliate from the Labour Party, but on the other hand, did 
not wish to become simply members of the Labour Party. 

Those few members of S.S.1.P. who happened to be going to 
Leicester, informed of the action of their Executive only two or 
three days before, found themselves—after a surprised and 
somewhat stormy brief meeting among themselves called an 
hour before the inaugural meeting of the Socialist League— in 
a gathering which was in effect run by Mr. Dollan, of the new 
Seottish Socialist Society, which is, without any pretence, the 
old affiliated Scottish L.L.P. redivivus. 

All the very cogent arguments for the revival of the LL.P. 
in Scotland, where the circumstances are quite different, were 
put forward in advocacy of the establishment of the Socialist 
League in England. There is no question that the majority of 
those present wished for, and felt that they were assisting at, 
the rebirth of the old 1.L.P. The ancient who said plaintively, 
**T can’t understand what’s happened. I only know that I 
want to belong to the LL.P.; but I don’t know where it is!” 
undoubtedly expressed the majority view. 

In these circumstances, the minority of S.S.1.P. members who 
were present though unsuccessfully, to secure 
objects : 

1. That the members of the Socialist League should be 
individual members of the Labour Party ; and 

2. That the new League should really be a missionary body, 
confining itself to research and propaganda, and not embark on 
political activities. 

They were defeated in every proposal that they brought 
forward—though the voting went even as close as 90 to 60, with 
a very large platform voting heavily. 

The result seems to be that there will now be four political 
bodies instead of three, all claiming to be the only pure apostles 
of Socialism, competing for the allegiance and subscriptions of 
the confused and mostly rather non-politically minded public; 
reading from the Left—the Communists, the I.L.P., the Socialist 
League and the Labour Party. And judging from past experience, 
our three comrades on the Left will be engaged, for the most 
part, in trying to make the Labour Party toe three separate lines 
of varying degrees of redness, rather than in attacking the 


strove, two 


common enemy. 
The members of S.S.1.P. are promised a meeting in the future, 
where they will have the opportunity of ratifying, or otherwise, 


the action of their Executive. But what can a member do when 


presented with the fait accompli, when he finds the Executive, 
the secretary and even, it is said, the office of his organisation, 
handed over to another body ? 


It looks almost as if, after all, Tut New STATESMAN AND 
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Nation will turn out, as usual, merely to have been indulging 
in a little bit of intelligent anticipation. 
6 Phené Street, S.W.3. L. L’EsTRANGE MALONE. 


GRAHAM WALLAS 


To the Editor of Tur New Statesman AND NATION. 

Sir,—Friends of the late Professor Graham Wallas are 
invited to attend a meeting arranged by the London School of 
Economics to commemorate his life and work. It will take 
place at 4 p.m. on Wednesday, October 19th, 1932, in the theatre 
of the School. 

Institutions wishing to be officially represented are asked to 
communicate with the Secretary of the London School of 
Economics (Holborn 9783), so that seats may be reserved. 

London School of Economics, THe SECRETARY. 

W.C.2. 


Miscellany 


“DAMP” 


¥ AD not the title of this play, Dizzy, given me a clue 
I might not have recognised Beaconsfield in the 


doddering, lugubrious old person on the stage of the 
Westminster Theatre in spite of his imperial and black ring- 
lets. Had not the other characters addressed him by name, 
it is possible I might not have identified, in the prologue, a 
limp and crooning Bunthorn with ‘* the young Disraeli ’’— 
in spite of his dropping, as it were casually, such remarks 
as : ** A time will come when they will hear me,” or ** Until 
a man has succeeded he has a right to be conceited.’’ I might 
have easily supposed that this figure was intended to be an 
ass. Do not, however, take that impression to be the effect 
of a subtle realism on the dramatist’s part. It is true that 
the young Disraeli often struck people as a ridiculously fan- 
tastic creature, but, on the other hand, he was as apt to 
startle them suddenly into quite another opinion of him. For 
us there were no eye-opening surprises; no glint of cynical 
alertness relieved the paraphrased gush put into his mouth 
from Henrietta Temple about love, or the humanitarian 
ditto from Sybil. And the mournful apparition in scarlet 
trousers vanished only to give place, forty years on, to a 
dank and garrulous invalid. This young Disraeli was com- 
pletely lacking in dash; this old one in impressiveness or 
mystery. 

It is true that ‘* Dizzy ’’ was a sick and very tired man 
in 1878; it is true he had a romantic attachment to old Lady 
Bradford. But it was not worth reviving him on the stage 
in order to exhibit him as dogged by a faithful valet with a 
medicine glass, or fidgeting plaintively in her absence. Nor 
was the spectacle of Monte Corry standing respectfully before 
him, saying, ‘* You must, sir, read this,” sufficient to sug- 
gest the statesman. You cannot re-create Disraeli with a 
rug, a red dispatch case, and a few black ringlets. The dra- 
matist omitted to give him anything remarkable to do. But 
to say, you ask? Surely he has given him, at any rate, some- 
thing clever to say? Well, I assure you, what he says does 
not seem clever. 

True, a few authentic Disraelian flashes have been inserted 
into the dialogue, but in the pervading dampness of it they 
instantly go out. But the story? The play is called 
Dizzy; he must have something to do with the plot? 
Yes, he has, but this is the plot. 

Before the curtain rises there had been a tiff of some sort 
between him and his adored Lady Creech over her nephew 
Lord Dalbraith. This young man of vast fortune is in- 


fatuated with a fair Franco-Russian adventuress who is 
staying in the house, and Lord Beaconsfield has not been 
against the match. She is accompanied by a financier who 
passes as her uncle and apparently travels in gramophones. 
They are spies or swindlers (I’m not sure which, probably 


both) of the worst description. At one point I hoped we were 
going to hear this early instrument ; but before it was turned 
on, Lord Beaconsfield, with that penetration for which he 
was famous, recognises the voice of “‘ the uncle.’’ It recalls 
(you must imagine his expression at this moment ; he can’t, 
of course, smack his finger to the side of his nose—that would 
be too undignified) the voice of a man whom in his youth he 
saved from a furious mob in Jerusalem. He paints the scene 
in a few glowing sentences and boldly concludes that this 
man must be that man’s son: “* Your name is not Baron 
Veurst,”’ he says sternly. At this the scoundrel hangs his 
head, and from that moment Lord Beaconsfield begins to 
take Lady Creech’s view of the lady and her marriage to the 
innocent young nobleman. They apparently put a detective 
on her trail. In a midnight interview in her boudoir at Clay- 
thorpe Abbey, following a little champagne supper at which 
she has just extracted a cheque for £20,000 (as a loan to her 
brother) from Lord Dalbraith, Lord Beaconsfield, coached 
by the detective, opens with his favourite gambit, “‘ You have 
no right to call yourself Renée de Montesson.’’ She winces, 
and admits that it is not her own name, but that of a dead 
benefactress who adopted her. Primed by the detective, he 
is able to put a still more searching question : ** Why, then, 
did you impersonate your sister and thus acquire the fortune 
of Mme. de Montesson? ’’ But to that, also, she has an 
answer : ** My sister on her death-bed allowed me to imper- 
sonate her, as I had been living a bad life, and if I started 
again as herself she hoped I would turn over a new leaf ”’ 
or words to that effect. Instantly, the shrewd old diplo 
matist pounces on the fata! admission. ‘‘ Ha! You have not 
led a pure life. Do you suppose Dalbraith will marry you 
when I tell him that? ’ The riposte of the fair adventuress 
is crushing : *‘ I married Lord Dalbraith by special licence 
this morning.”’ 

The curtain descends too rapidly for us to gauge the full 
effect of this upon Lord Beaconsfield, but that resourceful 
though asthmatic man is not at the end of his tether. The 
indefatigable detective wires later to inform him that Mme. 
de Montesson is already married to an explorer. This looks 
final. But she replies that her husband had been missing for 
seven years and reputed dead, therefore the charge of bigamy 
would not lie against her second marriage. I do not see 
what Lord Beaconsfield could have answered to that, had not 
the detective also fortunately wired to say that he had ob- 
served her dining with her husband the night before she mar- 
ried Lord Dalbraith. These events exhibit the efficiency of 
the off-scene detective rather than the remarkable gifts of 
Disraeli. Our one glimpse of his manner in international 
affairs is more unusual than convincing. In a brief interview 
with Schouvalov, the Russian Ambassador in 
** Dizzy ”’ informs him that Russia will never count as a 
European country because “ she is a nation of slaves,’’ add- 
ing, with a prophetic eye to the Soviet, ‘‘ whatever form 
autocracy may take.’’ I must say Schouvalov took this 
insult in very good part. It did not prevent him from con 
senting most obligingly to put his myrmidons on the track of 
Mademoiselle Renée and her uncle. Mr. Gladstone, who was 
staying with a neighbouring duke, called to plead for the 
erring girl. He and Mrs. Gladstone had met her as a street- 
walker in Piccadilly, and can vouch for her reformation ; and 
Lord Beaconsfield, thinking at the moment that the disas- 
trous marriage is a fait accompli, decides to oblige his great 
rival and save a scandal. He promises to call off the police. 
In the last act, badly frightened, she returns the £20,000 to 
Lord Beaconsfield, who, again acting on the detective’s in- 
formation, points out that she never had a brother and that 
the cheque had been obtained on false pretences. A sip of 
wine has flown to the head of the adventuress, and, in vino 
veritas, Renée declares she never would have married Lord 
Dalbraith (she has already left him); he is far too slow and 
stupid and passionless. Well, that’s that. “ Dizzy ”’ has 
not had much to do with a conclusion for which Lord Dal- 
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braith may be grateful. And if the audience felt any relief, 
which I doubt, they owed it entirely to that invisible 
detective. 

Instead of leaving, in such cases, the theatre in silence 
and with a sigh, I have broken my usual rule by describing 
this play with the actual coldness which it inspired in me. 
I have done so in order to try to induce managers in general, 
and such enthusiastic actors as Mr. Ernest Milton in par- 
ticular, to examine plays with famous men in them carefully 
for their merits as plays. If the old man in this one had been 
called ‘‘ Brown,’’ Mr. Amner Hall would never have dreamt 
of presenting it; but, bad as it is, it is even the worse for 
his having been called ‘* Disraeli.’’ 

Desmonp MacCartay. 


A DOG’S NOSE 


HE raccoon fur-coat of the merchant Eremei Babkin 
has been pinched. 
The merchant Eremei Babkin has set up a howl. 
He is sorry, you see, for his fur-coat. 

“That fur-coat of mine,” he says, “ was terribly smart, 
citizens. Such a pity. I shall spare no expense, but I must 
find the criminal. I shall spit in his filthy mug.” 

And so Eremci Babkin howled for a criminal-investigation 
detective-dog. There turns up an odd sort of a man in a 
deer-stalker’s hat, wearing puttees, with—attached to his 
person—a dog. Rather on the large side, the dog— 
brownish, its mug sharp and unsympathetic. 

The man shoved the dog’s mug into the scent by the 
door-post, uttered “ pss’ and stood aside. The dog sniffed 
the air, rolled its eyes round the assembled crowd (of course 
people had assembled) and then suddenly goes up to Granny 
Thekla, from No. 5, and sniffs her skirt-tails. 

Granny jumps behind the crowd. The dog grabs her 
petticoat. Granny to the side—and the dog after her. It 
catches Granny by the petticoat and doesn’t let go. 

Granny tumbled on her knees in front of the *tec. 

“ Yes,” she says, “a cop. I don’t deny it. And,” she 
says, “five pails full of home-brew—it’s true. And the 
apparatus—that’s true too, All,” she says, “ there in the 
bathroom. Lead me to the militia.” 

Well, the populace is naturally flabbergasted. 

“ And the fur-coat ? ” they ask. 

* About the fur-coat,” she says, “ I don’t know anything, 
I haven’t got the least idea—but all the rest is true. Take 
me away, punish me.” 

So they took Granny away. 

Once more the *tee took his dog, once more he shoved 
its nose into the scent, uttered ‘* pss ” and stood aside. 

The dog rolled its eyes around, sniffed the empty air, and 
suddenly walked up to the citizen house-manager. 

The house-manager turned chalk-white and collapsed 
backwards. 

“ Bind me,” he says, “ good people true, conscientious 
citizens. I collected,” he says, *‘ the money for the water- 
rate, and then expended that very money on my private 
lusts.” 

Naturally, of course, the inhabitants pounced upon the 
house-manager and began to tie him up. But in the mean- 
time the dog sidles up to the citizen from No. 7. And 
starts worrying his pants. 

‘Khe citizen turned white, crumpled up in front of 
everybody. 

* Guilty,” he says, “ guilty. It’s dead true,” he says, 
* I faked the year of my birth in my labour book. I should,” 
he says, “ hefty stallion that I am, be serving in the army 
and defending my country, but instead I reside in No. 7 
and use up electric current plus other communal services, 
Take me away!” 

Everyone was thrown into confusion. 

* What,” they thought, ‘“‘ marvellous sort of a dog be 
this ? ” 


And the merchant Eremei Babkin blinked his eyes, looked 
around, took out some money and handed it to the ’tee. 

“Take away your dog,” he says, “ away to the pigsty 
with it. Let,” he says, “my raccoon fur-coat go west. 
Dog take it...” 

But the dog’s on the spot. Stands in front of the merchant 
and wags its tail. 

The merchant Eremei Babkin lost his nerve, he walked 
away, but the dog came after him. Came right up to him 
and sniffed at his goloshes. 

The merchant blenches, turns pale. 

“Well then,” he says, “ God sees the truth, if it be so, 
I am,” he says, “a son of a bitch and a swindler. The 
fur-coat, boys,” he says, “ is not mine at all. The fur-coat,” 
he says, “I pinched from my brother. I cry and weep.” 

But at that moment everyone dashed away in all directions, 
The dog hadn’t time even to sniff the air, so it just grabbed 
two or three—those that came handy—and holds on to them. 

These confessed. One had gambled away government 
funds, another had bumped his wife with a flat-iron, the 
third confessed something that isn’t nice even to tell. 

Everyone had bolted. The yard was empty. There 
remained only the dog and the ’tec. 

And then suddenly the dog approaches the tee and wags 
its tail. 

The *tee turned white and sank to his knees in front of 
the dog. 

“‘ Bite me,” he says, “ citizeness. I receive,” he says, 
“three chervonets a month for your doggish food, and two 
of these I spend on myself. . . .” 

What happened after that—no one knows. I made 
myself scarce as fast as I could, away from sin. 

MiknaiL ZosHCHENKO, 
(Translated by I. M. and S. S. N.) 


[Mikhail Zoshchenko, born in 1895, is one of the most popular 
writers of post-revolutionary Russia. He has been called by 
Russians the N. E. P. Tehehov, but beyond the fact that both 
have written short stories and plays an English reader will 
notice few similarities. His stories are very short, hardly more 
than a thousand words long, his plays are mostly one-acters, 
but he has written enough of these, and of essays and humorous 
verse, to fill seven volumes in the collected edition of his works. 
In his determination to be amused by and to see something 
ludicrous in everything, he resembles most closely American 
humorists of the old tradition, starting with Artemus Ward. 
Possibly what the Russians imply by the label they have given 
him is that, as Tchehov expressed the pessimism of the bour- 
geoisie in the period of declining capitalism, so Zoshchenko 
expresses the cynical “ fellow-traveller ’’—all that is left to the 
bourgeoisie of the period of its gradual extermination by N. E. P. 
and the economic plan.] 


‘ 


THE ART OF FUGUE 
T was enterprising of the London Symphony Orchestra 
to give Graeser’s version of Bach’s celebrated Die Kunst 
der Fuge (** The Art of Fugue *’) at their first concert 
of the season and to bring over Hans Weisbach, who was 
responsible for the performance in Diisseldorf in 1927, to 
prepare and conduct the performance. 

The Art of Fugue is one of those monumental frag- 
ments which are occasionally left by great artists that 
acquire an almost legendary reputation. Like Michel- 
angelo’s uncompleted Médici chapel in Florence, or 
Leonardo da Vinci’s ruined ‘** Last Supper,’”? or Keats’s 
second version of Hyperion, or Dickens’s Edwin Drood, it 
has a mysterious attractiveness that is due partly to its 
being the last work of its creator and partly to the scale 
on which it is conceived. 

It is by no means clear what Bach’s intention was when, 
in the last two years of his life, he conceived this work. Of 
one thing we may be certain, and that is he did not intend 
it,as a purely theoretical exposition, for it is hardly credit- 
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able that such a great musician would have devoted his last 
powers to mere scholastic exercises. Scholars have disputed 
as to whether these fugues were intended to be played on 
musical instruments or not. Schweitzer said they were 
** purely theoretical,’? and Dr. Sanford Terry, who contri- 
buted the excellent notes to the L.S.O. programme, quotes 
the late Sir Hubert Parry’s opinion that the greater part 
of The Art of Fugue is not “ within the range of practical 
music at all,’’ and that he did not believe Bach ‘‘ ever in- 
tended it to be presented to an audience as a consistent 
work of art.’? On the other hand, Professor Donald Tovey 
considers that it was intended for the keyboard, and as a 
sort of counter-balance to the earlier Forty-Eight Preludes 
and Fugues for the Well-tempered Clavier. In support of 
this, Dr. Terry states that the whole of it lies within the 
stretch of two hands on one keyboard, with the exception 
of two fugues, Nos. 16 and 18. 

It is not for me to rush in among these disputing scholars, 
but merely to comment on Bach’s work from the esthetic 
point of view. The version played by the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra last week was made by a young German 
scholar named Wolfgang Graeser, who contributed to the 
Bach-Jahrbach in 1924 at the age of nineteen a special study 
of The Art of Fugue. He then made an orchestral version 
of the work, which was performed for the first time in 
Bach’s own church, the Thomaskirche of Leipzig, on June 
26, 1927. According to Dr. Terry, Wolfgang Graeser (who 
died tragically in 1928 before the completion of his univer- 
sity studies) has not altered a single note of Bach’s com- 
position, but has merely distributed the parts among the 
orchestral instruments. Graeser did this because, unlike 
Professor Tovey, he did not think the work practicable on 
the keyboard. Included in The Art of Fugue are four 
canons (entitled Contrapunctus XII-XV), of which two 
are for cembalo solo and two for organ solo, also a fugue 
(Contrapunctus XVI), arranged by Bach himself for two 
cembalos. These were played in their original form, and are 
the only items in the work which were played on the instru- 
ments for which we know Bach intended them. All the 
other fugues have been allotted by Graeser to instruments 
according to some scheme of his own. 

In listening to this perfomance of The Art of Fugue one 
was troubled by the fact that all these different instrumental 
timbres were, as far as one knew, quite irrelevant to Bach’s 
purpose. He uses a single subject throughout and expounds 
it always in the same key (D minor), and this is what dis- 
tinguishes The Art of Fugue from the famous Well- 
tempered Clavier, where he exploits all the keys. It seems 
obvious that in restricting himself to one key throughout 
Bach was deliberately trying to get rid of all subsidiary 
musical elements and show the possibilities of pure fugal 
design. If this is so—and I cannot see how else we can 
interpret this voluntary restriction of key—surely Bach 
would have found differences of instrumental timbre equally 
or even more distracting? If one wanted to demonstrate 
the utmost possibilities of the art of counterpoint one would 
naturally do so in a single tonal medium. In the sense that 
it would not matter which particular tonal medium was 
chosen—whether clavier, violin, viola, violoncello, oboe, cor 
anglais, bassoon, trumpet, or organ—we may declare such 
a demonstration of fuga! art as abstract. Personally, my 
opinion is—and I offer it, of course, not as a scholar but 
merely from the zsthetic point of view—that Bach did not 
care what tonal medium his Art of Fugue was performed 
in, and that is why he did not specify it, or write it for any 
particular instrument or group of instruments. But the 
essential point to be observed in the performance of this 
work (if my hypothesis is correct) is that every fugue should 
be given to the same instrument and, certainly, every voice 
or part in any one fugue must be given to the same class of 
instrument. To distribute the parts of any fugue among 
different instruments—thus introducing different tonal quali- 
ties or timbres—is to interfere vitally with Bach’s design. 


Surely we must assume that a musician like Bach when 
writing a fugue would take into account the different 
timbres and pitches in which the parts of his design would 
be represented. To make this clearer let me take an 
analogy from drawing. Are we to suppose that if any great 
artist were to draw a figure in white chalk the contours 
of his figure would not be altered if parts of them were 
rubbed out and red or other coloured chalks substituted, 
even if the line were kept? In short, colour plays a part 
in form, and as Bach did not himself choose these instru- 
mental colours for his designs we cannot accept these 
orchestral versions of his fugues as giving us a correct idea 
of The Art of Fugue. To take one example only, I should 
like to hear the Contrapunctus XVI (which Parry, says 
Terry, dismissed as an ‘* extremely abstruse joke ”’), 
played not on flute, cor anglais and bassoon, but on three 
flutes or any other three instruments, provided they were 
all of the same character. 

But even with these reservations made, the performance 
of The Art of Fugue was musically enjoyable, and one can- 
not but be grateful to the L.S.O. for giving us this oppor- 
tunity of hearing it. The Art of Fugue is not a work to 
be appreciated adequately at a single performance, and one 
can only hope that there may be further opportunities of 
hearing it—not necessarily in Graeser’s version—in the 
future. W. J. Turner. 


A GROUP AND SOME ARTISTS 


T is not hard to distinguish the good work at the thir- 
| tieth exhibition of the London Group in Burlington 

Gardens. Of the seniors, Messrs. Sickert, Thornton, 
Taylor, and Ginner fulfil, each in characteristic fashion, the 
confidence that is safely placed in them. Of the rest, Mr. 
Hyam Myer’s Florence is an admirable portrait, grave and 
harmonious, and easily the best picture shown. His other 
canvases share its composed dignity and generous realism. 
Miss Vera Cunningham’s Miss Brunton and Sketch, Mr. 
Booth’s Helen, Miss Hale’s Goslings, and Mr. Nicholls’ 
Still Life are also successful mouldings of appearance into 
coherent design without distortion or refusal of any colour- 
quality in the subject. These signs of a tendency towards 
fidelity, towards composition arising naturally from the sub- 
ject, instead of forcing it into a pre-conceived theorem of 
form, are a heartening feature in what is for the most part 
a slough of despond. 

On occasions of ultimate despair the worst is welcome, 
for it heralds the end. For such a reason alone can any 
satisfaction be obtained from the majority of the London 
Group exhibits. ‘At last, muses the spectator, the final de- 
gradation has been reached, the depths of dreary ineptitude 
are plumbed. After manufacturing this smudgy host of 
canvases, as though impelled by a malignant herd-instinct 
for inflicting boredom, the painters can do no more than fling 
down their brushes. Then some future age may celebrate 
their efforts, carving above the door a brief memorial : 

** In clouded majesty here Dullness shone.”’ 

One doubts whether most of the exhibitors even know 
their craft. Oils admit of a devastatingly specious facility, 
and it is too obvious that they have begun to paint before 
they can draw. It is their duty, as it will be the delight of 
the public, to visit Mr. Wyndham Lewis’s exhibition of 
Thirty Personalities at the Lefevre Galleries, which provides 
a very opportune demonstration of the power and charm of 
pure draughtsmanship. These portrait-drawings are alto- 
gether traditional in style. Some are washed with colour, 
but they depend entirely upon line, and mass by means of 
line, for their effect. They are pure likenesses, whose fidelity 
renders them explicit with unforced characterisation. But 
the skill and sensibility of Mr. Lewis’s pencil give them an 
independent pictorial quality deriving from craftsmanship 
alone. There is the pleasure of a consummate virtuosity in 
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their variety and liveliness, their combination of a Chinese 
calligraphic grace of outline with a convincing modern force 
of volume, and their traditionalism justifies not only itself 
but also any experiment which the artist may decide to de- 
velop from it. Mr. Lewis has done a valuable service to art 
by recalling attention so firmly and fluently to its foundation 
in design. The work of his neighbour in the same galleries, 
Mr. Fergus Graham, is hardly important, though the flower- 
paintings are delicate and pretty. 

At the Leicester Galleries Mr. Mark Gertler’s The Statue, 
Fontainebleau, is a very persuasive romantic conception, and 
makes one the more regret the rigid control which he exer- 
cises over his imagination. His colour, too, suffers from the 
same intellectual puritanism, and, while his imposing still- 
lifes compel respect by their stately architectural properties, 
one is a little irked by their denial of more sensual graces. 
In the Reynolds room Miss Clara Klinghoffer shows a fine 
portrait, Lucien Pissarro. In her other work, altogether the 
oppesite to Mr. Gertler, in a too eager desire to please, much 
of the charm is lost through over-emphasis and an academic 
trick of pseudo-antique. 

At the Leger Galleries Mr. Jack Yeats shows very at- 
tractive scenes of Irish life and landscape. The romance of 
the race-course, the circus, and the road are displayed in a 
profusion of lustrous colour, along with the gloomier deeps 
of wood, sea, and river. The Clown among the People, 
Tinker Whistling, the haunting Return from the Picnic, are, 
like many of the others, vivid scraps of life brimmed with 
emotion and loaded to the fullest capacity of movement and 
colour. It is a gay, inspiriting show. 


T. W. Earp. 


PLAYS AND 
A Quiet Night 


ISS MARION LORNE is condemned by her particular 
Meese to be the prey of criminals and the sport of chance. 

Since she can look so deliciously bewildered she must 
always have cause for bewilderment. Her skilled embarrassment 
has ample scope in the Road House at the Whitehall created by 
Mr. Hackett for her distresses. Here the smash and grabbers 
make their rendezvous; here, in an un-soundproof telephone 
booth, they mutter their guilty plans. Miss Lorne is, of course, in- 
She clasps and unclasps her hands many times before 
Her car is borrowed by the 
raiders, her high-born sister preves to be their lady friend. Still, 
Mr. Gordon Harker (pot-boy 
to manager) is forever engagingly at her side, ready to reprove 


PICTURES 


criminated. 
her policeman learns the truth. 


she is not alone in her adversity. 





the assiduity of an admirer or to murmur, when there is only one | 


corpse in the lounge, that it has been a quiet night. 
the Road House forty years back gives Miss Lorne opportunity 
Indeed, she is so enchanting a barmaid 
that one regrets her too rapid return to the negative charms of a 
Could not Miss Lorne next time be required 
to beckon and not to weep ? The explanations are too protracted 

an almost inevitable fault. But it is ungrateful to complain. 
Special tributes are duc to the dead body of Mr. Charles Quarter- 
and the restrained caddishness of Mr. Richard Gray. 
Those who think tenderly of Mr. Godfrey Tearle, now a police- 
man, have no cause to love him less. 


‘*Cold Blood ”’ 

When Mr. E. Powys Mathers has learned to gauge the right 
moment for ending a play he will provide better entertainment 
than his Cold Blood at the Duke of York’s. In Cold Blood he 
seems to lose himself midway in the second act. Satirical melo- 
drama abruptly collapses without a climax, giving place to a 
murder mystery. 
complete portrait of a young woman whose appetites are in- 
She exercises her charms on a little English com- 
munity of holiday-makers on whom she descends at a South 
of France pension. At between 


for new allurements. 


helpless woman. 


main 


Two acts are devoted to building up a cruelly 
satiable. 


last, scenes, she is stabbed. 


iler career demands a peripetia more explicit than this knifing 
Mathers cannot resist the 
all the business is of motive- | 
hunting and misleading clues until Miss Mabel Terry Lewis, | 


behind the drop-curtain. But Mr. 
temptation to provide mysteries ; 


A glimpse of | 





who has charmingly sat about doing nothing the whole evening, 
rises to assert her status in the plet. Miss Frances Day deserves 
full congratulations for resisting the temptation of underlining 
the unpleasantness of Peggy-May. 


Things to see and hear in the coming week : 


Friday, October 14th— 

S. K. Ratcliffe on ** Our Neighbours To-day and Yesterday,” 
B.B.C., 7.30. 

Saturday, October 15th— 

Myra Hess and Jelly d’Aranyi, Queen’s Hall, 3. 
Rubinstein, Grotrian Hall, 3.15. 

Payling Subscription Concert, Albert Hall, 8. 
B.B.C. Chamber Music, 8.30. 

Sunday, October 16th— 
J. M. Robertson on 
Hall, 11. 

John Katz on * Civilisation and the World Crisis,”> Hamp- 
stead Ethical Society, 6.15. 

Tuesday, October 18th 
Dr. Harold A. Moody on “ The Work of the League of 
Coloured Peoples,” Friends House, 1.20. 

* Peer Gynt,” Gate Theatre. 

Wednesday, October 19th 
** Versailles,” Kingsway Theatre. 

B.B.C. Symphony Concert, Queen’s Hall, 8.15. 

Thursday, October 20th 
Sir Humphrey Rolleston on “ The Pioneers and Progress 
of Preventive Medicine,’ Royal United Services Institution, 
Whitehall, 5.15. 

Royal Philharmonic Society, Queen’s Hall, 8.15. 
Three Short Papers on “ Blackwater Fever,” 
House, 26, Portland Place, 8.15. 

Friday, October 21st 
** We have-been-to-Russia ” Dinner, organised by the 
S.C.R., Lysbeth Hall, Soho Square, 7.30. 


** Contaminated Ideals,” Conway 


Manson 
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HEN a suit or a coat has 
served you fairly — has 
cleaned 
still is 


repeatedly and 
sound—that is when 
you most appreciate a 
** COURTINE ”’ LINING 
—woven by COURTAULDS. 
Through sheer quality, of 
fabric, dye and finish, these 
guaranieed 
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direct to ihe Manufacturers, COURTAULDS, LTD., 

16 Si. Martin’s-le-Grand, London, E.C.t1. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


\ 4 J AR-BOOKS tend to fall into one or other of two 
categories. It might be said, even, that they tend 
to fall between two stools. On the one hand, you 
have the books written by regular soldiers, ranging from 
the official and regimental histories to the more incidental 
records of routes and billets. On the other hand, you have 
the books written by civilians temporarily conscripted, 
which in their turn touch every note on the keyboard, from 
the shrill treble of hysterical pacificism to the deep base of 
the virile amateur. Messrs. Faber and Faber this week 
publish a book which is interesting in that it combines both 
the belligerent and the pacifist point of view. It is called 
Unwilling Passenger, is written by Colonel Osburn, and 
is published at the price of 10s. 6d. Colonel Osburn, 
having as a boy seen service in the South African War, 
was in 1914 attached to the 4th Dragoon Guards and sub- 
sequently to the 9th Lancers. With them he endured the 
ardours and confusions of the Mons retreat and the Marne 
victory. Thereafter he commanded R.A.M.C. units at 
Ypres and elsewhere in Flanders. In 1919 he was with 
the Army of Occupation at Cologne. And after twelve 
years he has decided to record on paper not only his adven- 
tures and experiences, but also his point of view. As a 
regular soldier Colonel Osburn understands and appreciates 
the high traditions and ideals of the military caste; as a 
man of sensitive intelligence he subjects these traditions to 
the constant criticism of a less professional sense of values. 
It is obvious, on the one hand, that he was a man of great 
courage, efficiency, and resource; it is clear, on the other 
hand, that he was throughout intelligent, temperate, and 
humane. War will not be abolished from this earth by 
the constant asseveration that it is a wholly evil thing. It 
will be abolished only when a sufficient number of people 
are taught to realise that the virtues which it enhances 
are not the supreme virtues, and that this enhancement 
is counterbalanced by unspeakable squalor and _pro- 
gressive demoralisation. The ideals of courage, loyalty, 
resource, comradeship, and endurance may, it is true, find 
in battle their most extreme expression. Yet they do so 
at the expense of other and more valuable virtues, nor 
was it necessary that ten million young men should have 
been maimed and slaughtered in order that the virility 
ideal should thus find its ultimate expression and its—I 
trust—final refutation. Such is the book’s theme. 
* * * 

As a regular soldier he shares the professional prejudice 
against politicians, diplomatists, G.H.Q., staff officers, and 
Press Lords. As a man of independent judgment he also 
dislikes patriotic women, propaganda, decoration-hunters, 
King’s Regulations, boy scouts, the Church Militant, and 
the gospel of hate. The pity and terror which have graven 
so deep an image on his soul are counterbalanced by a per- 
fectly sane love of adventure, by a capacity for hero 
worship such as he evidently feels for General Bridges. Yet 
the duality in Colonel Osburn’s attitude goes yet deeper. 
On the one hand he recognises the charm of war; he is, in 
the Homeric sense, ** well conscious of the lust of battle.’’ 
‘** The pursuit,’’ he writes of the battle of the Marne, “* had 
been thrilling.’? He was impatient, when invalided home, 
to return to Flanders : 

My haste was the result of sheer boredom, but I was not the only 
fool who found England in time of war was impossible and danger 
rather fascinating. Even to the most fastidious and unromantic 
there can be something attractive about life at the Front, something 
profoundly moving in the attack, in the silent march through 


darkness of armed men towards flashing horizons, where so many— 
and perhaps you too—are to meet their last dawn. To advance 


thus—willingly, open armed, even though afraid—towards Death, 
is surely a triumph over that accident of Destiny that gives each 
one of us our being. 


Yet whereas he in this way understands the glamour of 
battle, he is equally conscious of its squalor and ineptitude. 
‘As he looks back upon the war he sees it only as “* a huge 
competition in murder, in which two of the very best of 
the white races were exterminating one another.”” The 
pictures which linger most indelibly in his mind are not 
pictures of triumph, victory, or heroism : 

In the chill drizzle of February, 1915, greenish-black bundles, 
hunched and shrivelled forms, sagged on the wire in no-man’s land. 
Many of the bodies, German and English, had dangled there since 
the previous November. Men wounded and caught in the wire had 
hung out for days in the cold rain and died more of exposure than 
wounds, after being in some cases partly eaten alive by rats. For a 
day or two some of them had made feeble signals for help, lifting an 
arm when they heard friendly voices in the trenches—then the 
signals grew fainter and less frequent and then ceased. .. . / And 
still these tattered bundles of putrefying remains, clothed in black- 
ened rags, hung offensively in the wind. 

Let it not be supposed from the above quotation that the 
whole of Colonel Osburn’s book is a succession of such 
horrors. Far from it. There is nothing morbid about his 
reminiscences ; such nightmares do no more than flicker 
through the many chapters in which he recounts hope, 
energy, excitement, adventure, and exhaustion. He has 
not over-stressed the darker side, and it is for this reason 
that the book leaves upon one so appalling a conviction. 
* x * 

Colonel Osburn, again, is interested in the functioning 
of the human brain and nerves. He has much that is valu- 
able to tell us about the effects of fear on varying tempera- 
ments. He noted that the public-school type of hero was 
in general the least heroic. Proficiency in *‘ games ”’ did 
not, in his experience, carry with it any proficiency in 
battle. The herd instinct, also—that “‘ team work ”’ by 
which we set such store—although undoubtedly it aided 
** unreflecting unanimity of execution,’”’ did not, in his 
opinion, provide sufficient initiative or that independent 
intelligence without which bodies of men are certain to 
drift into “* futility and disaster.”” He observed also how 
even a few weeks’ experience of the realities of the front 
line transformed a man’s previous standards of apprecia- 
tion. There is an interesting passage in which he records 
his own distaste, on returning for his first leave to London, 
for the patriotic young women who, but a few weeks before, 
had glimmered for him as the ideals of gentleness and 
grace : 

Patriotic? Perhaps! Yet. ... This approval that men should 
fight and destroy one another as if in protection of females. Well, 
somehow it was unattractive. The Church and women—the two 
influences we had once supposed made for gentleness and forgiveness 
—seemed to be turning out quite otherwise. 


Colonel Osburn has thus many bitter things to say about 
the attitude throughout the war of the Christian Churches. 
* + * 

There is a further aspect of the war, and one which has 
not as yet been sufficiently underlined, which emerges 
clearly from Colonel Osburn’s retrospect. Being both 
observant and humane, he noticed the progressive deteriora- 
tion of conduct and spirit as the war continued. He attri- 
butes this largely to the methods adopted by the press 
and the military authorities to maintain the ‘‘ war spirit.”’ 
He recognises, however, that protracted conditions of 
brutishness would in any case have ended by rendering 
human beings brutes. He notes the “ rebarbarisation ”’ 
which crept in after 1915, when “* discipline without com- 
radeship, and death without reward, became the order of 
the day.’’ This, then, is Colonel Osburn’s final verdict 
upon ordea! by battle. War ends by blunting even those 
qualities which it is supposed to enhance. It is almost 
with despair that he observes that the younger generation 
are once again being trained, in England and in Germany, 
to worship before the same shrines of manliness and 
patriotism. ‘* Are,’ he exclaims, “ all these Cadet Corps 
progress? If so—then progress towards what? ”’ 

Haro.ip NIcoLson. 
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TIMES PAST 


My World as in My Time: Memoirs of Sir Henry 
Newbolt. Faber. 18s. 
Odd Memories. By R. S. Garnerr. Blackwood. 7s. 6d. 


The Life and Times of Anthony A Wood. Edited with 
an introduction by LLEwELYN Powys. Wishart. 15s. 

There has never been one world for all men at any time ; 
never even one Europe, or one England. That is not merely a 
philosophical truth, it is a practical one, too. Nero and St. 
Peter, historical characters not without a great many interests 
in common, looked out, each, on a very different Rome, and on 
a world inconceivably different. It is from such facts that all 
our harsh judgments proceed. When Carlyle made his angry 
denunciation on a world of fools, he was relying too much on 
his own opinion of his friends who did not take him with quite 
the solemnity he thought his due; it needs a far wiser and 
better man than Carlyle to perceive in mundane folly the 
reflection of the fool in his own heart. Reflections of this kind 
will cause hesitancy in a man of sense who is tempted to use 
the word “ modern,” whether he wish to use it thrasonically, 
as do so many of our middle-aged suckers-up to the young, or 
contemptuously as it may be used by persons who employ positions 
of authority to release themselves from any necessity of thought. 
For to say “modern” is to be positive that certain things are 
past, dead, and that certain present aspects of living, doing 
and thinking are more typical of the present than are others— 
whereas they may only be more frequent, and may typify 
precisely nothing. When * bogus ” replaced “ fake ” or “* putrid,” 
or * futile in the genial vocabulary of youthful vituperation, 
there was no equivalent alteration in thought ; and now that 
* bogus ” has grown whiskers, no one is any the wiser. 

So when I say that Sir Henry Newbolt, Mr. R. S. Garnett and 
Anthony Wood all write of times past, I indicate only a chrono- 
logical distinction, one having necessarily no more significance 
than the fact that the moment in which I began this sentence 
has passed while I write these words. If I betray any other 
sense of past, it will merely show that I myself inhabit worlds 
to which the worlds depicted in these books seem remote, some- 
thing out of Herodotus or Polybius. This indeed is monstrously 
untrue of the world depicted, with gaiety, with charm, with 
humour and robust laughter, by Mr. Garnett in Odd Memories. 
Mr. Garnett was one of those rare creatures who could use the 
world of books to confirm, with astonishing verisimilitude, the 
world of actual people. He lived in a world of * characters ” ; 
and if one has that Dickensian habit of sight, in however poor 
a degree (though Garnett had it supremely), one cannot turn a 
corner, or run up a stair, without meeting a man or woman 
compared with whom Mr. Micawber is sober fact and Mr. 
Mantalini drab everyday. Only one thing Garnett lacked. He 
saw no Uriah Heeps. No Pecksniffs. No Ralph Nicklebys. 
No Quilps. To read his book, and its enchanting predecessor, 
is to live only in the comedy and pathos of Dickens, not in his 
world of melodrama and fierce exposure of the shabbiness of 
mean men, Garnett was lucky, or had a kinder memory than 
some of us, because he must surely have met sometime the 
snuffling figure of false friendliness, or the sinister figure of cowardly 
ferocity. Anyway, there is no trace of that world here. Instead, 
there is a delightful mixture of fact and the fantastic —recollections 
of his father, the great scholar who gave us The Twilight of the 
Gods and De Flagello Myrteo, of Miss Rossetti, of Swinburne, 
of Meredith, of Martin Tupper, of Whistler and of many unnamed 
or pseudonymous whom those familiar with R. S.’s London will 
easily recognise. Those who knew the author will hear his 
accents, again see his inimitable gestures in tale after tale in 
this book : one quotation must suflice, where Garnett is looking 
over the rashly purchased library of a friend. 

Next I came on the novels of Walter Besant, and recalled meeting 
him on Hampstead Heath in the company of the author of Trilby, 
though I think that delightful book was only then about to be written. 
Then the utterly forgotten novels of Lady Duffus Hardy greeted me, 
and I saw her again as she stood in Park Street, Camden Town, 
with a badly wrapped piece of steak in one hand and the MS. of 
her new novel in the other. ‘* Sir Thomas,” said she, ‘* adores 
steak, and as I am going to conjure £50 out of my publisher for my 
manuscript, I have bought two pounds and a half—two for Sir 
Thomas and the half for Iza—dear child-—and me.” How far 
distant are those Bohemian but delightful days! As far as I know, 
no lady novelist of my acquaintance in these degenerate times 
awards two pounds of rump steak to her husband out of a total 
weight of two and a half, 


“How distant !”’—Garnett has the power to make them seem 
like to-day—for he gives his recollections that reality of gusto so 
disapproved by those to-day who cannot bear that their dim, 
grey days should be disturbed by scarlet and strong drink. A 
fine, vigorous book, Odd Memories, that should make new friends 
for the author. 

Beside its Victorian, full-blooded liveliness Sir Henry New- 
bolt’s world, though of the same time, seems quiet and definitely 
past. His book contains a little more than three hundred pages, 
and he is leaving Oxford only on page 133. It is true his recol- 
lections stop in 1905; but even so the apportionment of space 
scems to me as disproportionate as it is symbolic. Et ego in 
Arcadia—that is the burden of Sir Henry’s memoirs. He lived 
in more worlds than that of Clifton and Oxford—but in his 
record of those others there is detachment and humour and 
criticism ; in his record of school and university that strange 
nostalgic wonder with which a man looks back on his happiest 
and most real days. It is foolish to mock at that desiderium. 
Matthew Arnold felt it, and Clough, and Quiller-Couch. Men 
must build their dreams where they will; and contemptuous 
impatience at what one thinks is prolonged adolescence is itself 
an adoiescent symptom. Sir Henry in his devotion to the 
Oxford of his dreams has strengthened in himself that sensitiveness 
to the poetic, that tenderness to the expressed vision which had 
such magical results in his encouragement of Mary Coleridge and 
Walter de la Mare in their predestined task of poetry. Of his 
own poetry he speaks modestly, and yet with pleasurable sin- 
cerity : that it is not in to-day’s fashion will distress only those 
who forget that to-day has gone while we name it. In the picture 
of his boyhood at home and school, written in that cool and 
recollected style with which all his readers are familiar, Sir Henry 
Newbolt has put us further in his debt. He shows, too, in his 
reference to his activities after he left Oxford, that he was always 
aware of other worlds than that he inhabited with such delight 
to himself and his friends. When he left Oxford, Sir Henry 
was called to the Bar. In that mystery he evidently accom- 
plished sound and useful work ; but he was never at home with 
the Law. His natural company was those men of the ‘nineties 
who were discreet in the Yellow Book days, deft and generous 
in their recognition of talent like or unlike their own. We meet 
Robert Bridges ; Margaret Woods, that lovely, too little esteemed 
poetess ; Binyon, William Rothenstein and Conrad. As editor 
of The Monthly Review, Sir Henry did a work still gratefully 
remembered by those who are glad to find literature in the 
magazines. Here is a book without pretension, the record of 
a career pursued kindly and honourably, of a gift for writing 
cultivated so that its owner should make the very best of it. 

So back into Anthony Wood’s fierce, brawling, bloody, 
quarrelsome, despiteful world, world of Oxford, London and 
the gossip writers when England was ruled by the two Charles’, 
by Oliver, by James and by William. Mr. Powys has made a 
sound selection from the great volumes edited by Andrew Clark. 
I hope it will send many readers to the complete edition, for 
Wood, though occasionally a bore, can be known properly only 
if you listen to him all the time. If you skip, you will miss 
something. It were a pity to miss this note of an event in 1668 : 


Between 9 and 10 of the clock at night being then at Borstall 
Com. Bucks, I saw a Draco volans fall from the sky. It made 
the sky so light that one might see to read. It seemed to me to be 
as long as Allsaints steeple Oxon. It was long and narrow and 
when it came to the lower region it vanished in sparkles. Mr. Sanders 
of Hadnam whome I met at Notley on Monday following told me 
that with them it vanished with a report. Great raine and inunda- 
tions followed. 


Is not that perfect ? And so like our modern world’s visions, 
apt to vanish in sparkles (as in Mr. Huxley’s novels) or with a 
report (as in D. H. Lawrence's). 

Wood is rather scolded because he did not care for Oxford 
manners either under the Commonwealth or when the King 
was restored; yet it seems to me he had every excuse. At 
both periods the manners were beastly. He was no doubt rather 
cantankerous ; but he asked nothing except to be left to pursue 
his studies, and to be given licence to use college libraries and 
consult the records. He was scurvily treated, and often hindered ; 
and those who did help him were disgustingly patronising. 
Anyway, in his curmudgeonly animosity he gives a vivid picture 
of the little world he knew. He is Hogarthian in his detail—he 
has a morbid delectation in telling of suicides and sudden deaths — 
and unsparing in his gruff recognition of mankind’s folly and 
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HAROLD NICOLSON on 


TALLEYRAND 


»y 


DUFF COOPER 


‘Mr. Duff Cooper is a man of culture, 
determination and ability. He knows that 
brilliance unsupported by scholarship is but a 
feckless thing; he is also aware that knowledge 
uninformed by imagination is a lump of 
dough. . .. 


Even thus in his biography of Talleyrand 
does Mr. Duff Cooper mingle vitality with 
erudition, epigram with fact. 


The House of Commons does not really 
resent intelligence provided that its possessor 
does not take it seriously. Few of Mr. Duff 
Cooper's colleagues will be permanently 
estranged by the high literary capacity which 
his Talleyrand displays. 


As a portrait it is as vivid as the most 
exacting could require. It is also beautifully 
composed. 

Its main quality, to my mind, is that it is 
written throughout from the intellectual 
rather than from the ethical or sensational 
standpoint. We have had so many biographies 
of late which are brilliant and amusing; it 
is a relief to find one that is sensible as well. 


In the second place, Mr. Duff Cooper treats 
the English language with respect. In the 
balance of his periods one catches an echo 
of the greater period of English prose, 
whereas his deft, sharp phrases have all the 
nimbleness of modernity. 


And in the third place, Mr. Duff Cooper has 
a perfect gift of selection. He has woven 
his tangled material into a tissue of silken 
smoothness. 


If biography is to be defined as “ the 
history of an individual conceived as a work 
of art.” then Mr. Duff Cooper’s book should 
serve as an exhibit. It is historical in that 
it conveys the proportions of events; it 
describes an individual since it concentrates 
on character, and it is, without question, a 
deliberate work of art.’ STATESMAN 


TALLEYRAND 


Illustrated, 
12s. 6d. 


THE FALLOW LAND 
H. E. BATES Every character, like each 


instrument in an orchestra, has his or her 
appointed place, yet is vividly and indi- 
vidually alive. Beauty and sorrow become 
one in a single poignant harmony. This 
is certainly Mr. Bates’s best as it is his 
most ambitious novel.’ THe TIMES 


THE ROCKY ROAD 
JOHN BROPHY ‘Extremely well 


written; one of the best Irish novels I have 
read.’ Compton MACKENZIE in the DatLy 
Mart ‘Hard, clear and tragic. H. E. 
Bates in the CLARION 


THE BEST SHORT STORIES 
of 1932 Edited by E. J. O’BRIEN 


No. I. English. ‘ Mr. O’Brien’s antholegy is 
No. I. English. ‘Mr. O'B g) 
exceptionally good this year.” STATESMAN 


FRIDAY’S MOON 
CECILIA WILLOUGHBY ‘It has origin- 


ality and is in many ways a finer book than 
Mary Webb’s, more solid and more firmly 
rooted to reality.’ 


MRS. TIM OF THE REGIMENT 
D. E. STEVENSON A novel. An enter- 


taining record of British Army life in 
peace time. 


ANNA PRIESTLEY 
HERBERT A novel. The setting is a 


Welsh mining town. The heroine a sensi- 
tive, passionate and thwarted girl who 
develops into a woman of indomitable 
courage. 


NAPOLEON — JACQUES BAINVILLE 


With an Introduction by the Rt. Hon. 
H. A. L. FisHer, Warden of New College. 
Oxford. Translated from the French by 
Hamisu MILes. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


THACKERAY A personality. 


MALCOLM ELWIN ‘An excellent bio- 
graphy—the best life of Thackeray that 
has yet appeared... News CHRONICLE. 

Illustrated, 12s. 6d. 


A novel 


A novel 


A novel 


EVELYN 








JONATHAN CAPE THIRTY BEDFORD 


SQUARE LONDON 
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wickedness. He saw the world in pieces as we see it; but he 
believed in no nostrums, nor in any quack vendor of the lot. 
He lived in the past, and so succeeded in drawing his fierily 
objective picture of the present. R. Ex.uis Roperts. 


NATIONALITY AND WAR 


France and Germany. Tue History or a THousanp Years. 
By Professor J. Hatter. Translated by Dora von BESELER. 
Constable. 7s. 6d. 


The Land-Locked Lake. By Lt.-Col. A. A. Hansury- 

Sparrow. Barker. 7s. 6d. 

For some secret and sarcastic reason of their own, the pub- 
lishers of France and Germany say that Professor Haller “ is no 
national propagandist,’ and that his book is “ an extraordinary 
achievement ” in detachment. Actually, it is a masterpiece of 
special pleading, and is for that reason of great interest to anyone 
seeking to understand modern Europe. Here is the grisly story 
of Franco-German relations as seen by many informed and 
reasonable Germans. There is no question of text-book propa- 
ganda, of the distortion, or omission of facts. Professor Haller 
knows.all the facts, and outfaces them—building them into a 
story with so clear, so sinister, a moral that a German may be 
excused for accepting it as the one plausible interpretation, and 
hence for training with enthusiasm for the next war. And it is 
horribly clear to an outsider that a well-intentioned Frenchman 
could make these same facts into a deadly indictment on the 
other side. 

Beginning with some desultory remarks on the Middle Ages, 
Professor Haller’s story does not take form until it reaches the 
fifteenth century. It was in 1477, according to Professor Haller, 
when Maria of Burgundy married Maximilian, the Emperor's 
son, that “ the seed of Franco-German hereditary enmity was 
sown.” It was after that marriage that the I'rench began to 
contend that “ the necessity of defence ” caused their periodic 
attacks upon their neighbours. By the sixteenth century the 
possession of the Rhine frontier had become a recognised French 
ambition, and “ formed the subject of scientific polemics between 
Germans and Frenchmen,” with much argument about Caesar 
and Strabo, both of whom had stated that the Rhine was the 
boundary of Gaul. It is in terms of this French desire for the 
Rhine frontier—cherished by the French for motives of 
“security ’’ and opposed by the German rulers for the same 
high-minded reason—that Professor Haller explains the next 
three hundred years of Franco-German history. The Rhine was 
the object of Richelieu’s foreign policy ; it was the cause of most 
of Louis XIV’s wars; and when, by 1697, France held Alsace, 
the result, according to Professor Haller, was that “ the seed 
of Franco-German hereditary enmity had sprung up.” “ The 
quasi naturalis invidia, the almost innate aversion cf the time 
of the Crusades, had been given a tangible object and a permanent 
fostering soil.” 

It is perhaps natural that up to this point Professor Haller 
should have told his story in terms of French depradation and 
innocent German grief. And, even after the rise of Prussia, it is 
easy to see how a German historian might maintain this view of 
Franco-German relations until the close of the Napoleonic wars. 
(English readers, however, will be interested to note what this 
* detached ” historian makes of the twenty years of war beginning 
in 1792): 

This war, like every world war of the last three hundred years, was 
in the first place a Franco-German war. . . . It began in Germany, 
was waged preeminently with German forces, and ultimately 
terminated by German forces, and the transformation of the German 
map is its most tangible result. 


Gneisenau’s remarks, when the Congress of Vienna refused to 
deprive France of Alsace, were unquestionably sound: * What 
will be taken from France and what she will have to covenant 
for is more than sufficient to exasperate and irritate her, but 
nothing will be done to protect us. Here lies the germ of new 
When, however, Professor Haller explains the Franco- 
German wars of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries as solely 
caused by France’s desire to extend her holdings along the Rhine, 
the explanation wears thin. We are told that the reason for 
Louis Napoleon’s rise to power was the hope that “ Bonaparte 
must succeed where Bourbon and Orleans had failed ” in extend- 
ing the Rhine frontier. We are told that in 1870, “ Bismarck, 
that is to say, Germany, wanted peace, France did not want it, 


wars.”’ 


so war was the result.” Bismarck and William I were both 
grieved at depriving France of Alsace and Lorraine, but were 
forced to do so for their country’s “ security.” Bismarck, after 
the war, “courted France,” doing all he could to ingratiate 
himself; but France’s remorseless ambition made her scorn 
these touching attentions, made her adopt the wicked policy of 
encirclement in order that she might once more return to the 
Rhine. The war of 1914 was the result, France’s war aims being 
“the same as they had been at all times during the last three 
centuries.” And in an ominous conclusion, Professor Haller 
writes : 

So things continue through the centuries : Mazarin and Louis XIV, 
Vergennes, Danton and Napoleon I, Chateaubriand and Polignac, 
Thiers and Napoleon III, appear to us as contemporaries and 
assume the features of Poincaré and Clemenceau, Foch and Tardieu, 
new actors in old and well-known parts in a play that forever repeats 
itself. 

The enthralling and terrible fact about this story is that it 
represents historical truth for many millions of people. In a 
summary, it may sound nonsensical; but Professor Haller is 
brilliant at reconciling the external data with his thesis. Neither 
this view, nor the opposing but equalling credible French inter- 
pretation, can be overcome by “ facts.” The emotional back- 
grounds of two great nations must be changed before this ancient 
feud can be layed. Meanwhile, Europe lives under a curse like 
that of Orestes, going about her business with the knowledge 
that from time to time she must be seized with blood-madness : 

Dieu! quels ruisseaux de sang coulent autour de moi ! 

Any reader who cares to imagine, or to remember, what the 
ruisseaux de sang feel like, at first hand, can find no better aid 
than Colonel Sparrow’s book. This is a faithful attempt to 
picture what one man saw and felt during the war. The author 
is a professional soldier, thoughtful, imaginative, and humane. 
He found the war “ an intense spiritual experience,” and seeks 
to recreate it in those terms. ‘The book, therefore, is neither 
bitter nor sensational. War is not attacked ; it is merely pictured, 
as seen by a very younz man who found much of it great fun 
and some of it great terror. As a result of this moderation, the 
waste and pity of war are made persuasively plain. Unquestion- 
ably, the reader of Colonel Sparrow's book will feel it is scarcely 
tolerable that war should come again. And unquestionably, the 
reader of Professor Haller’s book will feel it is searcely thinkable 
that war should be long postponed. HERBERT AGAR. 


SOME 


By Harowip NIcoLson. 


A SATIRE AND STORIES 


Public Faces. 7s. 6d. 


The Burning Bush. By Sicrip Unpser. 8s. 6d. 


Invitation to the Waltz. By Rosamonp LeHMANN. Chatto 
and Windus. 7s. 6d. 

The Fallow Land. By H. E. Barres. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Little Comfort. By GrorGe MANNninG-SANDERS. 
and Grayson. 7s. 6d. 

Anna Priestly. By Everyn Herperr. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Marriage of Hermione. By Ricumat Crompron. Macmillan. 
7s. 6d. 

Moon in Scorpio. By Heten Granvitite-Barker. Sidgwick 
and Jackson. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Nicolson’s novel is in a different category from the others 
on the list, and must be judged apart. In 1939 an awkward 
international situation arises. Britain finds herself able to make 
atomic bombs from a mineral deposit on an island held by her 
from Persia ; the other Powers, after the deposit though as yet 
only partially aware of its value, persuade Persia to cancel the 
concession. What is to be done? During four days of acute 
suspense war of the most horrid kind is imminent; in a series of 
brisk scenes in Downing Street, Teheran, Washington and Paris, 
Mr. Nicolson shows it coming nearer and nearer, driven on 
by the small ineptitudes and vanities of diplomats and politicians. 
The introduction of real people—Mr. Garvin, Miss Eleanor 
Rathbone, Sir John Reith and Oliver Baldwin are mentioned 
among others—titillates the curiosity agreeably as to the identity 
of the fictitious characters; while Mr. Nicolson’s diplomatic 
experience lends a fearful point to his wit. For a lively, pertinent, 
exciting and immensely knowledgeable satire on the ways of 
diplomacy, Public Faces takes some beating. 

The remaining novels deal with life as it is seen by the naked 
eye, not through the magnifying glass of satire. The Burning 
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NEWS FROM 
MOUNTAIN 


Poems by Richard Church 


THE 


‘Phrase after phrase recurs to 
the mind with aptitude .. . . He 
has already carved his niche in 
contemporary verse, and in this 
book he has shown he has estab- 
lished no mere foothold.’— 

SPECTATOR. 3/6 


THE SOUTH 
COUNTRY 
Edward Thomas 


The first illustrated edition of 
Edward Thomas’s prose master- 
piece, with many superb wood- 
engravings by ERIC FITCH DAGLISH 
and Introduction by HELEN 
THOMAS. Prospectus free. 10/6 


THE LAND OF 
NURSERY RHYME 


An illustrated ‘Omnibus’ 


* Surely the richest, loveliest, and 
most amusing souvenir of Nur- 
sery Rhyme land ever made.’— 
SCOTS OBSERVER. Edited by 
Ernest Rhys and Alice Daglish. 
Profusely illustrated in colour by 
CHARLES FOLKARD. 7/6 






FICTION 


POOR TOM 


Edwin Muir 


‘This novel has many great pas- 
sages in it.—-KATE O'BRIEN. 

‘A novel of very real depth, 
ambitious in theme, able in per- 
formance.’— 

BEATRICE KEAN SEYMOUR. 7/6 





CHARMING 
MANNERS 


John Michaelhouse 


‘The story of a young man’s 
struggle between love and the 
Church, told with the most 
attractive freshness, sincerity and 
lightness of touch. I recommend 
it to all readers.’— 

L. A. G. STRONG. 7/6 

















THE HEART 
OF ENGLAND 


Edward Thomas 


Here reprinted for the first time, 
this collection of country essays 
is having an extraordinarily wide 
sale in the OPEN-AIR LIBRARY. 3/6 


A BOOK 


ABOUT ROSES 
Dean Hole 


The classic of the rose garden. 
Just re-issued in the OPEN-AIR 
LIBRARY with an Introduction 
and new lists of roses by Eric 
Fitch Daglish 3/6 


A prospectus of the first six 
volumes in the OPEN-AIR LIBRARY, 
each of which has special en- 
graved decorations by Eric Fitch 
Daglish, may be had post free. 


FICTION 


LEAP-HOME AND 
GENTLEBRAWN 
Frieda Hauswirth Das 


A very remarkable story of the 
grey sacred monkeys of India, 
which casts a clear light upon 
many aspects of Indian life. It 
is illustrated from life by the 
author. 7/6 





TINKLE THE 
CAT 
Norah C. James 


A day in a London cat’s life 
recounted with intimate sym- 
pathy by a well-known novelist. 
Illustrated by Dorothy Bur- 
roughes. ‘She understands cat 
psychology and writes in an 
exquisitely simple way.’— 

EVERYMAN. 5/- 


J. M. DENT & SONS, LTD., ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 








THE ‘TESTAMENT 
OF LIGHT 
Gerald Bullett’s Anthology 


‘It is difficult to imagine an 
anthology being made with better 
taste or with less respect for 
conventional judgments. I shall 
read this book again and again.’— 
STET in the WEEKEND REVIEW. §/- 


EVERYMAN’S 
TALMUD 
Rev. Dr. A. Cohen 


‘It brilliantly supplies the general 
reader with the means of 
acquainting himself with the 
teachings and beliefs of the Jews. 
Wide in scope, illuminating and 
instructive.’—JEWISHCHRONICLE. 
464 pages. Prospectus free. 7/6 


THE GREAT 
EXPERIMENT 
Edith Howes 


A biological introduction to the 
problems of sex and parenthood, 
for young people in the puzzled 
stage, by an author whose books 
on this subject are famous. 

Many diagrams. 6/- 


FICTION 


HOME BREWED 
Oswald H. Davis 


‘I commend his descriptions of 
the noble art of brewing.’—-RALPH 
Straus. ‘Its human interest 
carries the reader forward to a 
powerful climax.’ — SUNDAY 
REFEREE. 7/6 


THE DOVE 
AND ROEBUCK 


Ena Limebeer 


‘A vivid and poignant story, 
firmly supported by a genuine 
power of characterisation.’ — 
PHYLLIS BENTLEY.‘Miss Limebeer 
writes with a dry humour, and a 
manner thatis direct and original.’ 
— SPECTATOR 6/- 
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Bush is the second volume of Sigrid Undset’s latest trilogy. 
Its theme is that of The Hound of Heaven; Paul Selmer, the 
wilful worldling, driven ever towards the Will which closes 
round his own, is at length received into the Catholic Church. 
The reader who shares Paul's faith will no doubt experience a 
deep pleasure in the glowing descriptions of the metaphysical 
phenomena of conversion ; while the agnostic will deplore with 
equal conviction the cramping and hooding of a free mind. The 
critic who approaches the book from the purely literary point 
of view must, I think, observe that the unfortunate tendency 
of the religious novel to make its hero into a prig has here sur- 
mounted even Sigrid Undset’s genius. It is surely a wise instinct 
on the part of the ordinary person to regard with suspicion the 
man who is always in the position of forgiving, for forgiveness 
implies a conviction of moral superiority, very distasteful to 
the scientific mind. Accordingly Paul, who is busy forgiving 
his vulgar little wife and austere mother all through the volume, 
is not an attractive character, and his two pious children are 
quite insufferable. In spite of this the book, like all this writer’s 
work, throbs with life; one feels its pulsating warmth on every 
page. The landscapes, too, are magnificent; the early scenes 
with little Sunnie, before she becomes converted, piercingly, 
radiantly true ; the analysis of the defects of modern civilisation, 
profound. It is notoriously unfair to judge an incomplete work ; 
we must wait for the third volume before coming to a final 
decision on the value of Paul’s experiences. 

It is this same quality of warm throbbing life which makes 
Inviialion to the Waltz—in outline a mere trifle—so pleasing. 
It reminds me of nothing so much as a beautiful red plum: 
coloured, smooth, rounded, glowing, small enough to nestle 
comfortably in the curve of the hand. Kate and Olivia, the 
daughters of country gentlefolk, are invited to a dance. They 
make their preparations, live through the weeks which intervene, 
and at last attend the dance. That is all. But what an air of 
youth and love we move in! The joys, the heartaches, the hopes, 
the disappointments, we are made to feel! Kate has beauty, and 
a sureness of touch which is the admiration and despair of her 
immature sister; Olivia hasn’t yet found herself, she can’t put 
herself together, doesn’t feel all of a piece. Kate finds love at 
the dance ; but Olivia has a wider range of experience with her 
partners : a poet, an old lecher, a blind man, a fiery sailor, call 
in turn upon her joy and her compassion. Life is about to begin 
for her, thinks Olivia, and runs joyously to meet it. As for the 
grace and wit of Miss Lehmann’s writing, I am going to illustrate 
it by quoting her description of a cabbage bed. For roses lend 
themselves easily to raptures, but fine writing about cabbages 
is the real thing. 

She admired the cabbage bed— its frosty sea-blues and greens, 
the modelling of the huge compact rosettes with their strong swelling 
curves and crisp-cut edges. ‘The looser outer leaves held sparkling 
drops and violet shadows. She shook one, listening to its silky 
creak, watching the transparent water beads slip and race like 
quicksilver. And these proud vital shapes were doomed to be 
chopped up, boiled, swallowed by humans with the utmost boredom 
and contempt. The very word cabbage was a joke, a term of ridicule 

But it was no good brooding over the sufferings, the unjust 

fate of vegetables . . 

The Fallow Land and Little Comfort are both novels of farm 
life, but they are as different as cheese and chalk. I put the familiar 
comparison that way round, because Mr. Bates’s novel is made 
(like cheese) from living material, and Mr. George Manning- 
Sanders’ from a convention which ought to be as dead as chalk 
if it unfortunately isn’t. The people of Little Comfort are all 
** rustics,” seen from the outside by an urban Powystical eye ; 
they go in for dark lust and talk abominable literary dialect. 
“Did widow say off the name all pat, or did she stutter and 
crimp as if it ran through her blood and brain, like so much 
naughty magic ?”’ demands the midwife archly. For, of course, 
there is a Midwife, just as there is a Loose Beauty, a Sensitive and 
Debauched Young Man, a Horsewhipping Father, a Marvellous 
Mother, and a Stranger with a Hump. Mr. Manning-Sanders 
means well and writes well, but has as yet nothing to say. 

The Fallow Land, on the other hand, is a grave, true piece of 
work, marred by some irrelevances, but rising at times to living 
It is the tale of fifty years of a woman’s life. Deborah, 
maid to a bedridden old woman, meets Jess Mortimer, the farmer’s 
son, at a country fair, marries him, and spends the rest of her 
life in an ardent struggle to nourish his land. She bears sons 
to him, is deserted by him, loses her sons to war and then to 
post-war degeneration, but throughout never ceases to love the 


beauty. 


land which to her, as to Mr. Bates, stands for life itself. Lest 
this should sound too romantic, I hasten to say that Mr. Bates is 
a realist as well. His dialect is not literary ; Deborah says “ I’m 
fair whacked ” when she is tired, and means it. This plainness 
makes for authenticity of emotion ; the return of Jess, for exam ple, 
old and worn and deaf, is extraordinarily moving. 

The stream of life does not flow so rich and warm through 
Evelyn Herbert’s Breconshire mining town, yet it does flow ; 
there are moments when Anna is passionately alive. But these 
moments are muffled in a superfluity of incidents; the book 
lacks shape, probably because it has no unifying theme. In 
revolt against the sombre meanness of her life, Anna gives 
herself to the more worthless of two brothers who love her ; 
she pays for it ail her days, but there seems no special significance 
either in her endurance or her revolt. 

The last two novels on the list present the extremes of naiveié 
and sophistication. Miss Richmal Crompton, like Mr. Bates 
and Miss Herbert, has given us the chronicle of fifty years of a 
woman’s life. But though the theme is the same, the handling is 
not, and oh, the difference to me! Marriage of Hermione is like 
a perpetual diet of milk pudding; wholesome perhaps, but 
savourless, monotonous, of the nursery. Moon in Scorpio, on 
the other hand, is so highly civilised that there is no life left in 
it—a great disappointment after the slight but charming Come 
Julia. The scene is Rome, the characters Anglo-American, 
the atmosphere pseudo-Henry-James, the incomes large. Olivia 
has beauty but no youth, Frances youth but no beauty. In the 
intervals of inspecting objects of art they fall in love with the 
same man, with disastrous results. In this novel it is accepted 
as axiomatic that no man ever loved a woman who lacked facial 
beauty—a proposition so false that one has hardly patience to 
read the narrative based on it. ‘ Olivia and her friends,”’ observes 
one of the characters, “* didn’t belong to the present ; or—more 
exactly—they were cut off from the future.” A good thing too! 

Puyius Bentr.Ley. 


VIRGINIA WOOLF, CRITIC 


The Common Reader: Second Series. By Vircinia Woo tr. 
Hogarth Press. 10s. 6d. 
Virginia Woolf. By Winirrep Hoursy. Wishart. 6s. 

In most literary criticism, it is the subject that is important, 
not the writer nor even what is written ; just as, when something 
is lost in a dark room, it may be necessary to hold up a light to 
find it, but neither the light nor the hand that holds it up is the 
important thing. But when Mrs. Woolf writes, as she does most 
often in this latest volume of essays, about secondary writers, 
almost forgotten, or remembered for some strong idiosynerasy 
rather than for their genius or the value of their work, the illumi- 
nation she gives is more important to her readers than what it 
illuminates; or if they look away from the light itself, it is to 
see how it falls on her own creative work, elucidating that, not 
on the work of the people she is criticising. But most readers 
will be contented to look at the thing itself, at her essays simply 
for their own sake: they will be enchanted by them, whether or 
not they have read what she is writing about. For her criticism 
has something of that quality, characteristic of poetry, which 
Miss Holtby has observed in her fiction, a kind of self-subsistance : 
what she writes is itself its own end and meaning; it does not 
say “there,” pointing, but “here.” This is most true of her 
later novels, of which every phrase is valuable of itself and self- 
sufficient ; it is this that makes the words of The Waves not only 
as delightful as poetry but as easily memorable. 

Criticism, of course, cannot reach this self-sufficiency, because 
it has a purpose outside itself; it refers to something else. But 
between completely utilitarian, robot criticism, which exists only in 
its function, and the free existence of Keats’ sonnet on Chapman’s 
Homer, where the criticism, if it can be called that, has com- 
pletely broken away from and outshines its theme, there are 
infinite gradations; and Mrs. Woolf is towards the extreme of 
Keats. Her words are more important, when we read them, than 
what she is writing about. It is not because she herself thinks 
her subject unimportant; she is deeply interested in it and 
never lets it out of her sight. But her approach to it is never 
a prose approach. She does not dissect and analyse, or collect 
facts, compare them, and pass judgment. Sometimes, indeed, 
she does collect facts, for which she has a great liking, trivial 
facts about her author’s surroundings or the clothes he wore, 
but it is not to make deductions from them, but to breathe life 
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DESMOND HARMSWORTH’S AUTUMN LIST 


44 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


TAURINE PROVENCE 


The philosophy, technique and religion of the bullfighter 


ROY CAMPBELL. 


With 21 Drawings by the Author. 


Large F’cap 4to 6s. net 


€| Also one hundred signed and numbered copies, 21s. 
A fine prose work by a great poet with a wide following. 


HAVELOCK ELLIS’ 


Second Series. 
** Almost the whole Havelock Ellis literary corpus is suggested in this and the preceding volume. . 


VIEWS & REVIEWS 


10s. 6d. net 


. His rationalism 


is matured, not damaged, by experience. He is a scientist devoted to poetry and art.’’ Times Literary Supplement. 


ENEMY OF THE STARS 
WYNDHAM LEWIS Royal 4to 10s. 6d. net 


This play by a great modern writer cannot be ignored 
by any students of drama or literature. 


THE OLD GANG AND THE NEW 
GANG 

Or the Great Blank of the Missing Generation 
WYNDHAM LEWIS Crown 8vo_ 3s. 6d. net 


A characteristic, amusing and provocative address to 
“Mr. and Mrs. Everyman.”’ 


A Discursive 
Exposition 


WYNDHAM LEWIS 


HUGH GORDON PORTEUS 


Crown 8vo 8s. 6d. net 


LIMITED 


POMES PENYEACH 

JAMES JOYCE Royal 4to  =Frs. 1,000 
A facsimile reproduction of the manuscript. Initial 
letters designed and illuminated by Lucia Joyce. 
Edition limited to 25 copies on Japanese vellum 
numbered and signed by James Joyce. 


MAGNIFICENT MONEY-MAKERS 
HANS WANTOCH Illustrated 21s. net 


This remarkable book contains the stories of twenty of 
the world’s greatest money-makers from the Medici to 
Ivar Kreuger. Of human interest and historical 
importance. 


THE BASIS AND ESSENTIALS 
OF FRENCH 


CHARLES DUFF 3s. 6d. net 


The first of an extremely important series of books 
on languages. 


CURRIES: 140 RECIPES 
MULK RAJ ANAND 


AS | SEE IT 
MAURICE LANE-NORCOTT 
Illustrated by the Author 


3s. 6d. net 


Ss. 6d. net 


EDITIONS 


A PORTFOLIO OF 30 HEADS 
and a Self Portrait 
WYNDHAM LEWIS 


200 sets only, numbered and signed by the Artist. 
Reproduced in Collotype. 2 Gns. net 


NEW NOVELS 


NIGHT FLIGHT 
ANTOINE de St. EXUPERY 6s. net 


Translated by Stuart Gilbert 
France: Femina Prize, 1931 
America; Book of the Month, August, 1932 


OLD CALLENDER 
CLAUDE COPPING 7s. 6d. 


SHORT LEASE 


YVONNE CLOUD 7s. 6d. net 


YOU GOTTA LIVE 


BOB BROWN 7s. 6d. net 


THE PALACE OE INTRIGUE 
A. E. R. CRAIG, Author of Tic B Rajah Ts. 6d. net 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOK OF THE YEAR 


THE DOLLS’ 


ELLEN & ADAM FISCHER 


‘¢ By far the most original children’s book that has been seen for years.’’ 


JOURNEY 


Illustrated. 6s. net 


Daily Mail. 


A fascinating story illustrated entirely by photographs of dolls and toys. 
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into them or to blow them away; for she is an opportunist and 
treats every moment in her writing, without prejudice, as it seems 
to deserve, so that the reading of her work provides, among more 
important pleasures, the simple one of never knowing what will 
happen next. If she can be said to have a principle of criticism, 
other than this spontaneous exercise of honesty and taste, it is 
to be found in her description of “* the comiuon reader” in the 
First Series: ‘* He is guided by an instinct to create for himself, 
out of whatever odds and ends he can come by, some kind of 
whole.” And this is the deseription, not of a principle but, as 
Mrs. Woolf says, of an instinct; nor is it probably a common 
instinct. But however much she may over-estimate the common 
reader, it is clear that she herself is driven by this need to create 
a whole. In her essay on Robinson Crusoe, she says of her writer, 
** Our first task, and it is often formidable enough, is to master 
his perspective . . . gaze through his eyes.”’ Because she is an 
artist and a novelist, she is obliged to make a story or a portrait 
of the mind of the man she is studying, to make something 
aesthetically and psychologically complete and true; and there 
is never any doubt that she succeeds in this; that is why her 
essays live by themselves. But the historic truth, whole or even 
in part, is clearly impossible to recover. Mrs. Woolf’s method, 
of re-creation, has a better chance of coming near the mark 
than a more scientific, analytical method, but it also risks a wider 
miss. Like Bernard in The Waves, she recognises the dangers of 
story-telling, its irrelevance and falsehood to fact. 
Bernard says : 
{ have made up thousands of stories : I have filled innumerable 
notebooks with phrases to be used when I have found the true 
the one story to which all these phrases refer. But I have 
never vet found that story. And I begin to ask, Are there stories ? 
. Why impose my arbitrary design ? Why stress this and shape 
that and twist up little figures like the toys men sell in trays in the 
street ? Why select this, out of all that—one detail ? 
And Mrs. Woolf, at the end of her essay on the novelist, Geraldine 
Jewsbury : 
We know her well only for a few years in the middle. But let us 
not be too sanguine about ‘‘ knowing her well.’’ Intimacy is a 
difficult art, as Geraldine herself reminds us. 
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Peking Picnic 


ANN BRIDGE’S § superb 
novel of China 
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Oh, my dear, she wrote to Mrs, Carlyle, if you and I are drowned, 
or die, what would become of us if any superior person were to go 
and write our “ life and errors *”’ ? What a precious mess a “ truthful 
person ” would go and make of us, and how very different to what 
we really are or were ! 

Yet Mrs. Woolf is not, as one might think from this indictment 
which she turns against herself, an irresponsible person writing 
fake history, somewhere between the novel and biography. She 
has all the qualifications of learning, intelligence and sympathy 
that a critic could want; there is no one more able than she to 
illuminate the subjects that she has chosen, and she does illuminate 
them. But what she is regretting here is the limiting nature of 
fact, the impossibility of knowing the truth about it; for truth 
is important to her, indeed, her genius is for seeing it, and to such 
a person, history, which says ** You shall see so far and no farther, 
see a little at a time, in glimpses,” is necessarily at times irksome 
and cramping. Her province is the immediate, complete, intuitive 
knowledge of the artist, not the progressive and patient know- 
ledge of science ; and literary criticism, especially of the dead, 
is half a science, however much imagination is brought to its 
practice. 

Of course, this is not to say that amyone could wish these 
essays unwritten, or think that Mrs. Woolf should confine herself 
to fiction. When a great novelist brings to the study of fact 
the qualities that give her such authority in fiction, lovers of 
fact must be grateful. And she does bring the same qualities, 
the same discernment and clear-sightedness, and the evocative 
power without which discernment and clear-sightedness are 
fallow. She brings to criticism also her affection for mankind, 
a luminous quality, which one might call charity, if the word 
had not come to suggest something a little deceived or wilfully 
self-deceiving. She hardly ever hates people; she has an 
astonishingly wide appreciation. Just as in her novels she writes 
with complete and just understanding of characters as opposite 
as Bernard and Rhoda, so in her criticism she can pass from 
Lord Chesterfield to Parson Woodforde, or from Mary Wollstone- 
craft to Dorothy Wordsworth, and make one feel, for the moment, 
so much in the world of her subject that what he thinks and 
feels and does is perceived, not as demonstrably right, but as 
natural and self-evident, as he would feel it himself. 

Miss Holtby’s book on Virginia Woolf is not this imaginative, 
evocative criticism, but it is so sound, and says so clearly the 
most important things about Mrs. Woolf's work that probably 
most people who write on that work in the future will occasionally 
quote from Miss Holtby without knowing it. But they will, 
of course, go beyond her in depth and subtlety of criticism, and 
it is pleasant to reflect that they will have more matter to write 
about. J. SCOVELL. 


ISLAND LIFE 


Sardinian Sideshow. By 
ledge. 7s. 6d. 

Any book pretending to give Sardinia 
brings to mind the high standard set by D. H. I in his 
volume. There is either the kind of thing that he and Norman 
Douglas and Osbert Sitwell have done or there is that “ awfully 
jolly ” Mediterranean literature which springs up like the new 
gaudy Riviera villas every Mrs. Posse-Brazdova’s 
book comes along as a lively alternative. She has drawn her 
own kind of picture—domestie and, as they say, human. As a 
civil prisoner in the island during the war she has an original 
basis for something between a travel and autobiography. Sar- 
dinian Sideshow romps, laughs, intrigues, and holds forth, makes 
vivid sketches of places and people, maintains an intelligent 
interest in its surroundings, and reveals a pleasant, loquacious, 
and downright personality. 

A native of Sweden married to a Czech painter in Rome at 
the beginning of the accompanied her husband to 
Sardinia when he was interned. His natural anti-Austrian 
sympathies he!ped him with the Italians to some extent, but it 
was long before he procured his liberty. War hysteria in these 
pretty Mediterranean communities was apt to take on grotesque 
forms : the author was mobbed for bathing at one resort because 
it was thought that, being in the water, she must be signalling 
to Austrian submarines. Sardinia was malodorous, picturesque 
and primitive. The tone of provincial life was anything but 
idyllic. The humours that ensued, however, when an efficient 
northern lady settled there to keep house were not all on one 
side ; the astonished author was hooted through the streets once 
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The Autumn Books 


JOHN GALSWORTHY 
Flowering Wilderness 
FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG 
The House Under the Water 
H. M. TOMLINSON 
The Snows of Helicon 
GRAHAM GREENE 
Stamboul Train 
LORNA REA 
First Night 
A. TARASOV-RODIONOV 
Chocolate 
NOEL STREATFEILD 
Tops and Bottoms 
GEORGETTE HEYER 
Devil’s Cub 


W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM 
The Narrow Corner 
MARGARET KENNEDY 
A Long Time Ago 
MAURICE BARING 
Friday’s Business 
CLEMENCE DANE 
Recapture : An Omnibus Book 
JULIAN GREEN 
The Strange River 
GERALD BULLETT 
Helen’s Lovers 
STORM JAMESON 
The Triumph of Time 


R. EMMET SHERWOOD 
Unending Crusade. 


THE LETTERS OF D. H. LAWRENCE. Edited and with an intro- 


duction by Aldous Huxley. 


WRIT IN SAND. By R. B. Cunninghame Graham. 
TSCHIFFELY’S RIDE. The record by the traveller himself of an 





amazing journey on horseback from Buenos Aires to Washington. With 
a preface by R. B. Cunninghame Graham. 


CHINA: THE PITY OF IT. By J. 0. P. Bland. A study of politics 
and events in China since the Washington Conference. 
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because she was carrying four earthenware vessels (“ lovely 
examples of native pottery, so suitable for flowers,’’) and was 
informed that their local purpose was strictly sanitary! The 
dark and martial femaleness which D. H. Lawrence wrote of is 
illustrated by a story of the author’s maid. Once her husband 
was unfaithful to her; she thrashed him and for a year refused 
to cohabit with him, though insisting that he shared her bed 
while she tortured him with every kind of advance and coquetry. 
At the end of the period she dressed him up in his Sunday clothes, 
marched him to confession and communion, prepared a small 
banquet and then went off with him in his fishing boat for several 
months on a honeymoon of atonement. 

There is some interesting information about peasant art which 
already in 1914 had begun to decline with the increase of popular 
education. But as far as local customs were concerned it was 
still possible to see the primitive passion and imagery with which 
the traditional ceremonies relating to birth, marriage and death 
were conducted. There was, of course, the heroic ethic of the 
vendetta, the adoration of the bandit, and even uneroic deaths 
had their wakes and family “ wailers.” The ferecit., of women’s 
mourning in Sardinia was terrifying. It was common for widows 
to tear their faces in their grief until the blood flowed. Mrs. 
Brazdova has no theories, no history to offer in regard to these 
customs ; she merely puts down what she saw quite inconse- 
quently. After planning to escape with her husband to the 
Balearic Islands she was at last given her freedom. Her mis- 
adventures and how she cheerfully made the best of them make 
an original book. 


MR. MUIR AND MR. DOBREE 


St. Martin’s Summer. By Bonamy Dosrée. Hogarth 
Press. 7s. 6d. 
Poor Tom. By Epwin Murr. Dent. 7s. 6d. 


When distinguished critics stoop to write novels the result 
may be artificial, or dull, or merely hedging, but at least one 
hopes that the usual banalities and egocentricities will be avoided. 
Mr. Muir and Mr. Dobrée pass this test easily. St. Martin’s 
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THE GODS ARRIVE EDITH WHARTON 
Mrs. Wharton’s distinguished art is at its highest in her new 
novel. Her genius has here reached its richest maturity, and 
never was her mastery over the novel form so sure, never was 
her gift for characterisation so notably evidenced. Here isa 
novel which has embodied within it the finest traditions and 
flowering of literary expression. 7/6 
“Will rank as one of Mrs. Wharton’s most penetrating and 
entertaining novels.”’ Times. 


PAN CHAO; NANCY LEE SWANN. 
The Foremost Woman Scholar of China. 

A complete account of the life and works of Pan Chao, 
moralist, essayist, poet, historian and teacher, one of the 
earliest advocates of education for women. I!lustrated, 25/- 


ABILITY IN SOCIAL AND RACIAL CLASSES 
R. C. DAVIS, Ph.D. 


Undertakes an investigation of certain biological factors in 
intelligence and in ability of social and racial classes, and 
shows that certain biological variations are advantageous 
for the possession of “ good intelligence.’’ Illustrated. 10/6 


EARTH HISTORY LUTHER C. SNIDER 
An authoritative history of the earth and of the things 
that have lived on the earth. Illustrated with over three 
hundred pictures showing more than a thousand different 
physical features, plants, animals and fossils. 21/- 


DARLING OF MISFORTUNE: Edwin Thomas 
Booth RICHARD LOCKRIDGE 
Ilis book probably constitutes the final word on one of the 
most significant figures in theatrical history, a figure as 

matic, picturesque and tragic as any one of the roles 


Illustrated. 18/- 


ch won him fame. 
D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 


34, BEDFORD STREET LONDON 
































































Summer and Poor Tom treat of unusual subjects and each is 
written with a fine economy of style ; but there the likeness ends. 
St. Martin’s Summer is a superb study of a married woman with 
a family, living in war-time Egypt, who at forty discovers herself 
emotionally ; and with cautious intelligence angles for new 
satisfactions. Mrs. Arundeil’s motives and ideas, her place in 
the world of relationships, and her efforts to change it and to 
acquire a fresh vision, are subtly and penetratingly given. There 
are a few weak strands: Mr. Arundell, who is merely a nuisance 
to his wife, might have been worked out more fully in his official 
and his pre-war settings ; Mrs. Arundell’s relations with her son 
are a little out of focus. But her lover, her daughter, her friend, 
and her own idea of her husband, emerge clearly in the light ofa 
personal evolution which is interesting to the last page. These 
people are not so miuch “ life-like ’—in the negative sense of 
passing without challenge because they resemble other characters 
in fiction—as true to life. Instead of the pleasure of recognising 
types which we expect in any tolerable novel, we get from Mr. 
Dobrée the pleasure of initiation into human mysteries: and 
who is not flattered by the company of the initiated ? My only 
doubt is whether, after reading this book once and putting it on 
the shelf, I shall ever remember to read it again. Novels which 
deal with relationships and with the contents of minds rather 
than with actions and separable characters put a strain on 
memory. With Henry James this does not matter-, because when 
all the people have been forgotten a residue of aesthetic joy 
remains: the actual course of the book and the gradual 
emergence of images and modification of contours create some- 
thing permanent. St. Martin’s Summer is beautifully handled, 
but it is aesthetically sterile ; Mr. Dobrée was too disillusioned to 
cut the strings which bound it to the earth. 
Poor Tom is by contrast rather incompetent. Mr. Muir is 
earnest and sometimes dramatic; but his characters stay put 
and refuse to come alive. Tom is a wooden creature who just 
manages to miss everything. His father catches him when he 
tries to run away to sea; his girl jilts him; his only brother, 
who is also his best friend, starts courting the same girl and is 
not ashamed to go on living with Tom and the family. There- 
after a chapter of accidents until Tom is tucked in his coffin. 
All this would be pathetic enough if Mansie, Tom’s brother, were 
vapable of acting out the drama. But the easily sociable Mansiec, 
with his tardy Puritan conscience and his daydreams, and the 
awful bathos of his final reconciliation with Tom’s corpse, is a 
figure of straw to Tom’s quite presentable wooden one; and 
the mother of the two boys, who ought to be important, makes 
even less impression. The conception of this story with its 
Glasgow background was bold and its collapse is disappointing, 
because Mr. Muir has real imagination and by fits and starts 
his alchemy is successful. O. M. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Her Secret Story. 
Howe. 8s. 6d. 

It was discovered, when the Inspector-General of the Army Medical 
Department died in 1865, that ‘* he’? was a woman and had been, in 
early life, a mother ; and an official report to that effect was sent to the 
Horse Guards. Excited by this discovery the authors have not been 
able to resist writing the general’s journal for her—and the book, 
therefore, comes under the heading of imaginative biography. It is 
needless to remark that there is more, much more, imagination than 
biography. As a document it is ill-supported by facts, as a novel it 
is without construction, as a picture of colonial life it is unconvincing. 
Its only appeal (and this is suspect—at least from a literary point of 
view) lies in the doctor’s difficulties with 
her own sex. 


Dr. James Barry: 
Jzssica GROVE. 


By Ouca Racsrer and 


she was a dapper figure 


Henry VII’s Relations with Scotland and Ireland, 1485-1498. 
By Acnes Conway. With a Chapter on the Acts of the 
Poynings Parliament, 1494-1495. By Epmunp Curtis. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 15s. 

In spite of the author's prefatory warning that this is a dry book, it 
is curiously interesting for the light it throws upon Henry’s inde- 
fatigable diplomacy, and upon the faithfulness with which he was 
served by new and little known men. The thirteen years covered 
were the most threatening of the reign, for the Yorkist party was still 
active, and Ireland and Scotland presented convenient bases for the 
intrigues which culminated in the successive adventures of Perkin 

Warbeck, a Pretender whose imposture might have become dangerous 

if Henry’s ability and vigilance had not countered every move of his 

adversaries. By sheer statecraft Henry turned the rebellious Irish 
lords into friends, and by using the Scottish lords who had supported the 
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THE BIBLE, THE SCHOLAR 
AND THE SPADE 
By C. H. IRWIN, M.A., D.D. 7/6 net. 


A summary of the results of modern 

excavation and discovery. 
“The writer shows how Egyptian and Babylonian accounts 
of the Creation {contrast or coincide with that given in 
Genesis, how the cuneiform inscriptions throw light on the 
story of Eden and of the Flood, how greatly our knowledge 
ef Abraham and his times has increased, and how the epic 
cf Moses fits in with what we know of Egyptian history.” 
—News Chronicle. 


THE INNER ADVENT 


By the REV. JAMES COLVILLE, M.A., 
author of ‘‘ The Christian Optimist.” 

Cloth 2/6 net, Paper 1/6 net. 
rhe power of the indwelling Christ to overcome weakness, to 
correct faults, to remedy defects, and to bring character to 
perfection is the theme of this book. 


Ls hl 7 a7 . . y " 

THE VOICES OF REVELATION 
By JOHN MACBEATH, M.A., author of “‘ The 
Hills of God.”’ 3/6 net. 
“Mr. Macbeath has a vivid imagination, a devout spirit and 
the pen of a ready writer. He weaves a halo of meaning 
and significance round the Voices mentioned in the Revelation, 
and gives an insight into the beauty and richness of the lessons 


they convey.”’—English Churchman. 


WHAT DO WE BELIEVE? 


An Outline of the Christian Faith. 
By H. E. BRYANT, B.A., formerly Headmaster 
of Brigg Grammar School. 
Cloth 1/6 net, Paper 6d. net. 


“Mr. Bryant's outline of the Christian Faith is a masterpiece 
of Incidity and compression. It is orthodox without being 
blind to difficulties, and has a modern outlook without being 
false to the vital teaching of the ages. iherdeen Press and 
Journal. 


IMPORTUNATE QUESTIONS 


By CONRAD SKINNER, M.A., Chaplain of 
the Leys School, Cambridge, author of “* Yester- 
day and To-day.” 

Cloth 1/6 net, Paper 9d. net. 


In the answers to the twelve great questions in this book, any 
claim to be heard is based upon grounds of human experience 
rather than of merely abstract reasoning. 

“* An independent thinker and vigorous writer.”.—The Times. 


PARABLES FROM SOUTH 
AMERICA 

By KENNETH G. GRUBB, author of ‘* The 

Republic of Brazil,”’ etc. With 25 illustrations. 

7/6 net. 


Here is a book which provides an unconventional introduction 
to a new land, It is neither a travel book, nor purely des- 
criptive, nor a record of missionary endeavour. 


TWO NEW NOVELS: 


SEARCHLIGHTS : 
A Period Novel of 1846 


By JOHN HOLT 3/6 net. 
A well-written storv dealing with the early days of the Trac- 
tarian Movement. The author successfully captures the 
spirit of the last century in the ‘religious, social and historic 
background. 

REALITY: A Story of To-day 
By JOHN HOLT. 3/6 net. 
This comprehensive story of a girl's striving for truth, her in- 
troduction to the Oxford Group Movement and the conse quent 
developments, makes fascinating reading. 


STORIES OF JESUS FOR 
MOTHERS TO TELL 


By E. M. C. WIGHTMAN. In 32 Chapters 

With Pravers and Notes to children, and lesson 

hints to parents. With 33 coloured plates. 
Cloth Boards, 7/6 net. 
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PRETTY WITTY NELL 


An account of Nell Gwyn and her Environ- 
ment. By CLIFFORD BAX. Demy &vo., 
illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. Mr. Clifford Bax 
is no stranger to Nell Gwyn or to the 
Seventeenth Century. Playgoers will remem- 
ber the brilliant success of his ballad-opera 
“Mr. Pepys,” in which Nell (played by Miss 
Isobel Jeans) was the chief woman character. 
This book presents for the first time an 
orderly and chronological account of the 
romantic vicissitudes which brought Nell 
from a slum and a brothel to a theatre and 
thence to St. James's Palace and a mansion 
in Pall Mall. (Ready shortly.) 


JACOB EPSTEIN 


By L. B. POWELL. illustrated in Photo- 
gravure. Demy &vo., 7s. 6d. net. It is for 
those who have the open mind about Art that 
Mr. Powell has written this informative and 
illuminating study. The book is anemphatic 
declaration of Epstein’s place among those 
few who, whatever their medium has been, 
have permanently enriched the _ spiritual 
thought of mankind through their art. (Ready 
shorily.) 


THE DIN OF A SMITHY 


By J. A. R. STEVENSON. Medium 8vo., 
illustrated, 15s. net. The dignity of craftsman- 
ship has been extolled by more than one 
author—but in most cases he has been no 
craftsman himself. There have been too few 
of the stamp of Benvenuto Cellini, able to 
bring a dexterity of craftsmanship within the 
reach of a nimble pen. We venture to think 
that since the Italian wrote his autobiography 
there has been no such book as ‘“‘ The Din of 
a Smithy,” by J. A. R. Stevenson. (Ready 
shortly.) 


OUT OF THE ROUGH 


By BERNARD DARWIN. Cr. 8vo., 6s. net. 
| There is no more fascinating writer about sport 

than Mr. Darwin, The Times Golf Correspon- 

dent. J. H. TAYLOR: “Its appeal cannot 
be resisted.”” HENRY COTTON “ Was 
sorry when I came to the end.”” MISS E. E. 
HELME: “It is a delight.” ARTHUR 
GILLIGAN: “I have read it with the 
utmost delight.”’ 


THREE IMPORTANT NOVELS 


H 
BLACK MISCHIEF 


By EVELYN WAUGH, author of “ Vile 
Bodies,’”’ et THE BOOK SOCIETY’S 
OCTOBER CHOICE Now in its fourth 
large impression. 7s, 6d. net. CLEMENCE 
DANE: ‘‘ Excels Vile Bodies itself.”” L.A.G 
STRONG : No one but Mr. Waugh could 
have written a single page of it.”’ 


MEET 


By ANTHONY BERTRAM, author of 
‘‘They Came to the Castle,” etc. 7s. 6d. net 
A fine, interpretative, thought-pr voking 
story this: a work at once of imagination 
and of primitive truth. 


THE RAKONITZ CHRONICLES 


An Omnibus volume by G. B. STERN 
Comprising her three famous novels of 
Jewish life, ‘Tents of Israel,’ A Deputy 
was King,” and “ Mosaic.”’ 8s, 6d. net. 
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rourdered James III as spies upon the Government of James IV he 

manceuvred Scotland into ways of peace. The record of these years is 

often that of the King’s privy purse ; and rarely have royal balance 

sheets been turned to such ingenious account. 

Horn, Hoof and Corn. Viscount Lymincron. Faber and Faber- 
6s. 

In addition to being a practical agricuiturist of wide experience, 
Lord Lymington is a forceful writer who knows what he wants from 
both State and farmer. Like all thoughtful men, he realises the dangers 
that must arise if we proceed to make absolute the decree of divorce 
between the Englishman and his native soil, for no better reason than 
that corn and meat can be raised overseas. He asks for a short-term 
policy to help farmers and a long term policy to refit the land, and he 
maintains that the millers could pay 40s. for home-grown wheat with a 
guaranteed price and without a Government subsidy. At the present 
price of bread few will disagree with him. On imported malting barley 


he would like to see a tax of 10s. per quarter. He would prohibit the 


import of skim condensed milk and skim powdered milk, and here, too, 
he is on safe ground. He sees immense possibilities of live-stock 
expansion and would reduce the number of intermediaries in the meat 
trade : “ over 600 shops and some 4,000 to 6,000 attendants for the 
cutting up trade of Gentile London alone,” he remarks indisputably, 
**is out of proportion to the requirements.” If the landlord is to 
continue, Lord Lymington holds that death duties must go. But 
apparently they bring in three million pounds a year from agricultural 
land, and this must be deemed a high price to pay for landlords, pro- 
vided we can enjoy a sane and settled land policy without them: a 
policy that politicians will leave undisturbed. Such a condition of 
affairs is not unthinkable. 


The Jesuits and the Great Mogul. By Sir Epwarp Mac aGan. 
Burns Oates and Washbourne. 17s. 6d. 


One need not be much preoccupied by the Catholic Church to find 
in the history of Jesuit enterprise a singular and very human fascina- 
tion. We know something—though still not enough—of the work they 
accomplished at the Chinese court, and every tourist who has spent 
a few weeks in Peking will have visited either their Observatory, with 
its wonderful bronze astronomical instruments, or the ruins of the old 
Summer Palace (destroyed by Lord Elgin in the ’sixties), where a whole 
quarter was designed by them in Western style, with rococo summer- 
houses, fountains, mazes and “ follies,” for the liberal-minded Emperor 
Ch’ien Lung. At the court of the Moguls they were as industrious but, 
it would appear, somewhat less influential. Sir Edward Maclagan, 
re-telling their story, stresses their effect on Mogul art and the clever 
use that they made of Western pictures. The Jesuit missionaries 
added to a devout faith—and that they were devout and disinterested 
one cannot deny—a shrewd understanding of human nature, coupled 
with an unequalled gift for organisation. 





SINO-JAPANESE BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


In connection with our supplement of last week, a reader writes 
to ask who is the publisher of the Lytton Report. It is published at 
10s. by Allen and Unwin, 40, Museum Street, W.C.1. 

Allen and Unwin are the League of Nation official publishers in this 
country, and can supply verbatim records of the special Assemblies’ 
discussions, and all documents and reports relevant to the Sino- 
Japanese issue. 

The League of Nations Year Book, edited by Judith Jackson and 
F. King Hall, which was mentioned in our Bibliography last week, is 
published by Ivor Nicholson & Watson, Essex Street, Strand. 

We can supply a fuller bibliography on the Sino-Japanese situation 
to any interested reader. 


About Motoring 
OLYMPIA 


r | “\HIS vear’s Show reveals three very interesting tendencies. 
The first is forced upon the industry by sheer pressure of 
circumstances, and would never have been adopted 

voluntarily. It consists of concentrating the principal attention 

upon the small and inexpensive cars. Large and costly cars are 
still being designed, built and sold—Olympia actually stages in 
the shape of the Golden Bugatti, the largest and costliest car ever 
produced. But the sales of low-priced, medium-sized family cars 
are shrinking. Dealer after dealer will tell you that the bulk of 
his inquiries are for cars of the baby type. The second tendency 
is the sudden boom in foolproof transmissions, a boom which is 
extending with every week that passes. It is pleasant to observe 
that the British industry triumphs in this sphere. America has 
produced the synchro-mesh gear, the free-wheel, and the auto- 
matic cluteh ; this latter device is still unfamiliar to most drivers, 
but is really quite simple, for a suction device automatically 
withdraws the clutch whenever the throttle is closed. None of 
these gadgets, cither singly or in combination with another, 
furnishes quite so logical and convenient a transmission as the 

Wilson pre-selector gear flanked by the Daimler fluid flywheel. 

The E.N.V. Engineering Company at Willesden possesses works 

of the highest class in the gear-cutting trade, and for years past 

has provided component axles and gear boxes to many factories 
which never acknowledged their indebtedness. It has now laid 
down plant to produee the Wilson gear box in various sizes and in 
unlimited quantities. An immediate consequence is the publi- 
cation of many eleventh hour announcements that this gear 
box may be specified as an option on various well-known makes of 
car previously equipped with the conventional pattern of drive, 
or at best with a “ silent third * type of box. It is possible that 
the Wilson box may become almost universal on British cars 
exceeding the minimum price limit. There is no real need for a 
fluid flywheel, automatic clutch, or free-wheel to be installed in 
front of such gear boxes ; a driver must be a fool indeed if he can- 
not drive prettily with a standard clutch and this gear box. Time 
must elapse before the average motorist can decide whether he 
warmly approves of the modern clutch systems or not.. But there 

is no possible vestige of doubt that the average motorist wants a 

simplified, gear-change, and the old gear boxes are without 

exception moribund. 

The third 1933 tendency is less healthy, for it consists simply 
of speed. The Golden Bugatti can do ninety miles an hour on 
the middle of its three gears. A small M.G. two-seater, priced at 
less than £200, is capable of eighty miles an hour on the flat. The 
new M.G. Magnette, with an engine of no more than 1086 c.c. 
and priced at £695 in its supercharged form, is expected to 
travel at 130 miles an hour on occasions. If the standard saloon 
cars of all sizes and prices are content with a beggarly sixty to 
seventy miles an hour, the market is now flooded with much 
faster cars designed to put up racing speeds on demand; and 
many of these projectiles are quite absurdly cheap. It is true 
that their owners will normally adopt a self-denying ordinance, 
and employ the vivacity of their new purchases to overtake swiftly 
and to evince crashing acceleration where acceleration: is de- 
manded. But a percentage of the purchasers of these cars will be 














All The New Books 
This Autumn 


All the new books published this Autumn, whether reviewed or advertised 
in ‘“ THE NEw STATESMAN AND NaTION ”’ or in any other publication, can 
be obtained through any Bookshop or Railway Station Bookstall of 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


Newsagents : Booksellers Librarians Stationers Printers Bookbinders 
1250 BOOKSHOPS AND BOOKSTALLS IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
Head Office: W. H. Smith & Son, Ltd., Strand House, Portugal Street, London, W.C.2 
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: Le Penseur 
. “One of the shining virtues of a 
: pipe,” said the Vicar, “is that it rests 
of you and Keeps you awake at the same 
; time. Your pipe-smoker dreams with 
cs his eyes open, for in those fragrant 
: mists he will see his half-born thoughts 
in take shape and clearness . . . Three 
4 Nuns for the thinker, I always say. 
. And even if he be a poor man he 
‘ needn’t worry about its price, because 
n this lordly tobacco burns so very slow- 


ly, and therefore so very economically.” 
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self-indulgent, and enjoy sheer speed. A wise modern Government 
may yet be driven to take cognisance of these projectiles, and 
limit their ownership to experienced drivers. Within a year or 
two the temperate designers, who regard 60—70 m.p.h. as a rational 
road limit for ordinary people, may find that their hands are being 
forced by the speed enthusiasts. Henry Ford ranks as a sedate 
manufacturer, so far as the sporting side is concerned ; but his 
new V-8 model can touch eighty on the level, and possesses the 
performance of a super-sports car in the 1930 vintage. It is 
possible that by 1935 any car which can only-achieve a laborious 
65 m.p.h. may be contemned by motorists in general as the 
original Trojan two-stroke car with solid tyres was contemned by 
the speed maniacs. Any radical increase in average touring 
speeds is likely to raise the danger factor on such roads as ours. 
Safety on the roads depends to no smali degree on road users 
adhering to a tolerably standard speed, for our highways are 
for the most part too winding and too narrow to accommodate 
mixed traffic, proceeding at a great variety of speeds. Much 
of the existing danger arises from the presence on the roads of 
vehicles which only average 18-25 miles an hour, and which, 
being constantly overtaken by impatient people who desire to 
average 35-40 m.p.h., create an eternal succession of traffic 
eddies. These “ creepers ”’ are mechanically or constitutionally 
unable to maintain the higher speed. Of the fast drivers, a large 
pereentage—probably two-thirds—either cannot or will not 
travel still faster. If we superimpose on these two classes of 
traffic yet a third class, eager to average 45 m.p.h. or more at the 
wheel of the newer 80 m.p.h. projectiles, we shall get two batches 
of vehicles spending their road life in perpetual overtaking : 
and the results may well be catastrophic. This craze for speed 
contains unpleasant possibilities. For many years we limited 
maximum speed only. It is now possible to envisage a road 
epoch in which a minimum speed of 30 m.p.h. may be enforced, 
coupled with a ‘maximum limit, applied at the factory by mech- 
anical means, and standing at 65 or 70 miles an hour. However, 
this situation has not yet developed, and it may possibly be solved 
more simply than my personal forebodings suggest. In the mean- 
time it is not a happy idea that at any moment one may be 
confronted by irresponsible youth, gaily handling a cheap 80 
m.p.h. projectile, and driving it with the enthusiasm generated 
by a couple of cocktails in an anatomy hardly seasoned to liquor 
and by the familiar intoxication produced by fast motion on a 
mind not yet attuned to caution. 

For the rest, the Show is marvellous. The comfort and beauty 
of the coachwork, even on the smallest and cheapest cars ; the 
efficiency of tiny suspensions ; the completeness of the equipment, 
and its amazing ingenuities ; the power of the engines; the 
simplicity of control ; the certainty of the handling ; the dura- 
bility of the varnishes and plating ; and above all the absolutely 
ridiculous economy of the typical British cars form yet another 
tribute to the marvels of applied science, and the grasp with 
which the human brain can tackle its technical and financial 
problems in such an age as this. R. E. Davipson. 


Playtime 
CALIBAN’S PROBLEM CONTEST 


No. 13.—OPEN-TOP BUSES 
(Composed by Mr. F. G. B. Atkinson) 

** Why should I always travel by these stuffy covered-top buses ? ” 
thought Mr. Brown. “* I know there are a few open-top buses about 
and I'll keep count of them when I go to see Jones next Sunday.” 

The service concerned is Route 59, Camden Town and Coulsdon, 
The buses leave each end at 8 a.m. and then regularly every 10 minutes. 
The journey occupies 95 minutes and the buses wait 5 minutes at each 
end. 

Mr. Brown lives near Piccadilly Circus, 15 minutes from Camden 
Town; Mr. Jones lives at South Croydon, 20 minutes from Coulsdon. 

Mr. Brown leaves Piccadilly Circus at 10.15 a.m., and alights at 
South Croydon at 11.15 a.m. Counting the first bus he passes (going 
towards Camden Town) as No. 1, he finds that Nos. 3 and 12 are open- 
top buses, the others being covered-top. 

Returning from Mr. Jones’s house, Mr. Brown leaves South Croydon 
at 7.50 p.m. and alights at Piccadilly Circus at 8.50 p.m. All the 
buses he passes (going towards Coulsdon) are covered-top except 
for one group of three open-top buses in succession. 

How many open-top buses are there on the service, and what are their 
numbers in the series (reckoning No. 1 as mentioned above) ? 


No. 11.—BEAUTY CONTEST 
There are eleven competitors (not twelve, since in the latter case 
two girls would each have four times the chance of some other girl). 





In clockwise order, starting with Evelyn, they are: (1) Evelyn, (2) 
Rachel, (3) Kitty, (4) ? (5) Phyllis, (6) Violet, (7) ? (8) ? (9) ? (10) ? 
(11) Phoebe. The wording of the problem was not quite perfect. It 
ought to have been stated that the girls were facing inwards, though 
this, of course, has been generally assumed. 


No. 10.—SMALLS 
Sets of Low’s Cartoons are awarded to: 
1. Miss R. Fowler, Ridge End, Wickham Bishops, Essex. 
2. J. W. Kuhrt, 24, Lombard Street, E.C.3. 
There were 160 correct solutions. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS 


1. The response to the suggestion of a dinner has been encouraging, 
It is impossible to meet everyone’s wishes, but I gather there are 
several solvers at the Universities who would attend a dinner in vaca- 
tion. I will try to arrange something in December or January. 

2. Several queries have reached me as to whether the Caliban pro- 
blems cannot be republished. The Week-End Problem Book [Nonesuch 
Press] is now going through the press. This is a comprehensive 
anthology of puzzies, edited by “ Caliban.”” It includes about 40 
“ Caliban” problems, Intelligence Tests, Word Puzzles, Chess and 
Contract Bridge. A few of my “ Playtime” friends have already 
seen the proofs. 

Full particulars of the book will be sent to all whose addresses I have. 

8. A number of personal letters await reply. I am very rushed now 
but shall hope to answer everyone in due course. : 

Sets of Low’s cartoons, in portfolio, will be awarded to the senders of the first two 
correct solutions opened. Solutions must be addressed to CALIBAN, c/o New 


STATESMAN AND Narron, 10 Gt. Queen St., W.C.2, and must reach this office not later 
than Tuesday, Oct. 25th. 















































































































































CALIBAN, 
TRINCULO’S CROSSWORD 
2 F 4 > © I Bb P 10 e 12 
} 
is | | | - | | Is 
16 | 17 ' | - 
| * | 22 23 
7) 3 | Pe 27 e | 29 | ~=~«[30 
TITTLerr Pt 
4BPS 28 ‘ 
r | pe 40 gg 41 | | 42 | | 
@822° ~S €ate & 
fBer :* 42SRes 
PUSSIES j 
ACROSS 3. Results of a revolution. 
1. Incomplete. a ‘eee 
x Eaeitmeenden 6. Garment in disarray 


7. Sloe gin, for example. 
16. No lies here 8. Ruler—the reverse of statuesque. 
38. Mianishes, 9. Upset in the studio. 
19. Are so backwards in this present age. = te ae oye at el 
20. Now chock-a-block with sound. - "Tt arc y perennial. 
21. Historic line. 12. he missing Ones turn up ? 
22. Pretty stiff. 15. Any wind on this heath ? 
24 rev. Unbending. 17 rev. Occasion. . 
26 rev. Scotland’s own 23 rev. My old Spanish heroes. 
28. Extract ‘ 24. Watery death. 

> - “ Calihan ” 25 rev. Almost in equilibrium. 
31. Return of a “ Caliban” hero. ab. Moers ened ten. 


32. Sea- . 7. : , 4 
84 bangs aan 27 rev. There’s a lady in this inn, 
F a: 29. Pour out pour. 


36. A threatened dimness. ; : . , 
88. Relating to measurements of 30 rev. Grass that reads like a vegetabie. 

ie 33 rev. With thee, Cicero. 
temperature. = wa - 

35. Kind of 32. 
43. Funk. 36. Has the t - Moti ; 
44. One’s muddled in the poem; the 39- Has the better expectation of life. 
othesene tat 37. I was cut up before Edward. 
46. Appropriate music for them, 30. © Broken Billyeock. : 
47. Reflections for you 40. Hoarseness before its city. 
. 41. O do, my lord. 

; 42. Nor is to be confused 
OV 2 “ 
I VN 45. As-tu perdu la téte ? 
pm Headless blockhead. ——— a 
2. Familiar in Wild West films, Eight pussies have lost their lives, 


14. Here be zidur, zur. 





LAST WEEK’S CROSSWORD. 

Across.—1. evangelistary. 18. xylophagous. 15. ye(t). 16. aiblius. 18. unode, 
19. charabanc rev. 21. rear. 23. ¢.g. 24, compotation. 28. reorient. 31, 46. saimi-ri, 
34. baritones. 37. neon rev. 39. seen. 40. non-aged. 43. set rev. 44. leonine. 46. (See 
81). 47. eliminability. 

Down.—1. exacerbate. 2. vying. 3. albacores. 4. blon(des) rev. 5.G.P. 6. ehnr 
(hern). 7. (C)asal(s) rev. 8. (les)son. 9. trout rev. 10. asdie (aside). 11. rye. 12. yearn- 
ingly. 14. thug rev. 17. iam(bic). 20. cass(ino). 22. moarev. 25. orie!. 26. peon. 
27. on. 29. easel. 30. Binet rev. 32. angel. 33. io. 35. tnei (or-ient). 36. Nona 
(anon). 38. edit. 41. ani(mal). 42. (sp)ire rev. 45. on. 
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It was tough work 


rounding-up Matilda / 


When you stand at the mahogany counter, thoughtfully 
considering the question of your winter underwear, you 
do not think of poor Matilda! Nor of the gleaming 
machinery, nor of the army of experts, taking always the 
best wool from the best flocks, designing, improving, 


perfecting. 


thought of very nearly nothing else, 


But for almost two hundred years Wolsey has 
and so today Wolsey 
Underwear is known and relied on everywhere. It will 
wear and wear, wash and wash. Beautifully finished, it 
will give you real protection and real comfort too. The 
new winter styles are surprisingly inexpensive and they 
are as good as two hundred years’ experience can make 


them. See them in the shops. 


—_, 
Pants, Vests, Shorts. 


WOLSE 


UNDERWEAR 
FOR MEN 


WOLSEY LTD., LEICESTER 











MPR 


(TRACE MARK) 


INHALANT 


If you 
have a Cold 


inhale “ Vapex” from your 
handkerchief and the cold 
will soon be a thing of the 
past. ‘‘Vapex” penetrates 
the complicated passages of 
nose and throat, searching 
out the germs which cause 
the trouble. The infamed 
mucus membrane is soothed, 
cleansed and protected from 
re-infection. 


Of Chemists, 24 & 34 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., LTD. 














1 
Imperial Typewriter Co., Limited. 


AA vAAA 


Imp erial introduces 


“The SGoed Companion’ 


to bring typing within the reach of all. Good 
news for the Professional Man, the Clergy, the 
Sports Secretary, the Journalist and Author, and 
for folks who “take work home.” Away with 
the fag of writing. Type it quicker and easier 
on “ The Good een. 


“ The G 20 od C om panion,” 
the only British Portable 
Typewriter with a standard 
4-bank keyb« ard, is obtain 
able from Typewriter 
Dealers, the leading Stores 
and Stationers. Cash price, 
complete with carrying case, 
£13 10 0, or by subscription 
payments, £2 0 0 dejx 





Head Office and Works, Leice ler, England 


London Office: 73a, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 








Post this 
to-day 





‘Good Companion” Booklet. | 
} 


| 


Please send me your 
Ea ee eee nero «oes 
To the Imperial 


7 Co, Ltd, Addr. 
eicester, Eng. 
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THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


BY TOREADOR 


GOVERNMENT CREDIT ON A 3 PER CENT. BASIS ?—THE NEXT 
MOVE IN WALL STREET—GENERAL MILLS 


OW that the Government has successfully issued £150 

millions of 2 per cent. Treasury bonds 1935-38 at par, 

the market is looking forward to the time when every 
rich man will be holding “ Treasury Ones” in his portfolio. 
It is reasonable, I think, to expect cheap money for three years, 
and there is just a chance that long-dated British Government 
stocks will sell on a 3 per cent. yield basis before the end of the year. 
Two per cent. Treasury bonds at par have been described as a 
bold issue, but when there is a plethora of short-term money 
and lenders are entirely in the hands of borrowers, it is obvious 
that the borrowers can drive a hard bargain. The issue is 
intended to replace the £140.3 millions of 4} per cent. Treasury 
bonds maturing on December ist which are held by the Govern- 
ment Departments, the banks and the discount houses. There 
has been a good deal of grumbling among the discount houses, 
for it is difficult to see how they will make a profit out of the 
issue unless short-money is not only cheap but glut-cheap for 
a period of five years. Two and a half per cent. might have given 
them a living, but the official view seems to be that discount 
houses are lucky enough to be alive in these days and are not 
entitled to any sympathy. For the investor the important fact 
is that the Government has merely dealt with the maturing 
Treasury bonds and has provided neither for the repayment of 
£165 millions of 5 per cent. War Loan nor for the £114.6 millions 
of 5 per cent. Treasury bonds 1933-35 which can be called after 
February Ist next year. Is the Government waiting for a few 
weeks or months in the hope that it will be able to issue a medium- 
term loan on more favourable terms for itself than it can to-day ? 
And will such an offer be made not only to holders of non-assented 
but to holders of assented War Loan? As Mr. Keynes has urged 
in his recent article on the long-term interest rate, it is important 
to break up the mass of 3} per cent. War Loan (£1,920 millions) 
for the long-dated or irredeemable stocks are in over-supply 
relatively to redeemable stocks, 

* * * 


It is probable that the Government is gambling on a debt 
settlement with America which would improve the outlook for 
sterling and give a fillip to the gilt-edged market. In that event 
the Treasury might be able to issue a 3 per cent. medium-term 
loan at par. At this point it is pertinent to inquire how far the 
rate of interest can fall in Great Britain independently of the rate 
of interest abroad. The risks of a fluctuating exchange, the 
embargo on foreign loans, and the restrictions still imposed on 
domestic borrowers, provide the British market with a temporary 
insulation against the shock of interest rates abroad. Certainly 
British Government credit is entitled to improve, while in France 
and America budgets are unbalanced and surpluses on inter- 
national account are running off. British Government long- 
dated loans have now risen to a level yielding about £3 7s. 6d. per 
cent., while the new 4} per cent. 75-year French Rentes can be 
bought (in their assented form) at 101 to yield £4 9s. per cent. 
There is a limit to this diSparity in interest yields and, in view of 
the uncertainties of the political and financial situation abroad, 
the Government may be well advised to issue a medium-term 
loan immediately, say a 3 per cent. for 15 years at 97} to yield 
approximately £3 4s. per cent. on redemption. If this loan 
were offered to the holders of assented as well as non-assented 
War Loan it would be a wise move. The following table shows 
the present markct prices of the long-dated British Government 
stocks and the prices to which they will have to rise to yield 
3 per cent. 


Price to 
Price. Yield %. Yield 3%. 
£e d., 
Consols, 24%, - ont 76 3.6 «0 83} 
War Loan Assented (8)%) ... 1013 310 O 116} 
Conversion, 34% ae 100} 3 9 6 116} 
Local Loans, 3% 88} 38 8 O 100 
a x # 


Now for Wall Street. 
months 


The summer recovery lasted over two 
July 8th to September 21st—during which the Dow 
Jones index for industrial shares rose 34 points, or 82 per cent. ; 
for utihties 16} points, or approximately 100 per cent. ; and for 
railroads 23 points, or 174 per cent. By October 11th the industrial 
index had dropped 16} points, the utility 7} points, and the 


————— 


railroad 12} points. In other words, the markets had lost about 
half their rise in less than half the time. The silly part of it js 
that the rise went on without actual evidence of a business 
improvement, while the fall has continued in spite of evidence 
of better business. Thus Wall Street is becoming more and more 
mental. It booms when the mind joyfully anticipates : it slumps 
when the spirit is disappointed with realities. The evidence of 
business recovery, being little more than seasonal, was the signa] 
for despondency. The fact that business indices have reached 
their highest level since the middle of June, with steel operations 
increasing from 12 per cent. to 18 per cent., has been ignored, 
Disappointment has also overtaken the commodity markets and 
there has been a sharp reaction in prices. Cotton has broken 
badly not because the official estimates indicated a favourable 
crop but because the estimates were higher than a too-optimistic 
market had anticipated. All this indicates the danger of a 
precipitate advance in the security markets. If the pace becomes 
too hot, there is the inevitable break followed by a return of 
caution and an unwillingness on the part of banks to use their 
increased resources. Thus the recovery is again held up. I do 
not believe that the market will break below its low points of 
July 8th (these were financial panic levels), but I think that 
the next sustained upward move will not come until there 
is a recovery in the bond market, that is, until the banks have 
confidence again to employ their idle resources. It may be that 
this will wait upon the elections. 
* * * 


Poor President Hoover has again lost favour, for he has revealed 
to Americans what only wicked foreigners knew—that America 
last spring was within a fortnight of being driven off the gold 
standard. That this should upset the stock markets is natural, 
for foreign balances in New York are now mainly in securities 
rather than in free balances, so that any foreign alarm hits Wall 
Street directly. A Democratic president has always been regarded 
by Wall Street as a bear point. Personally I take the opposite 
view, for with Mr. Roosevelt at the White House there is a better 
chance of a sensible debt settlement and a lower tariff policy. 
The real bear point for Wall Street would be a political stalemate 
—that is, a return of Mr. Hoover with a Democratic House of 
Representatives. Let us examine Mr. Roosevelt as a market factor. 
What has he seid about honest business ? He has attacked the 
scandals of the big holding company, but who loves them after 
the collapse of the Insull-Middle West Utilities combine ? He 
has attacked the charges of the utility companies, advocating 
the “ prudent investment ” principle of property valuation, but 
who can deny the equity of valuing a property on the basis of 
the actual money invested in it “ provided the investment has 
been made with reasonable prudence”? This principle has 
been recognised in decisions of the Supreme Court as one of the 
elements to be used in rate fixing. If Mr. Roosevelt can clean 
out the Augean stables of American finance, there will be a boom 
in the shares of the honestly financed and fairly profit-making 
companies. 

* * * 

Here let me introduce General Mills—not the V.C., D.S.O., 
etc.—but General Mills Incorporated, the biggest milling company 
in America. This is an honest company which does not speculate 
in wheat, but hedges its purchases of wheat by the sales of flour 
or by the sale of future wheat on the grain exchanges. The 
Company which is a combine of milling companies, distributes 
well-known brands of flour, the best-known being ** Gold Medal,” 
on the advertising of which $40 millions have been spent for the 
last fifty years. Yet ‘“ goodwill’ figures in the Company's 
balance-sheet at $1. In addition to flour, the Company markcts 
package food products, the best-known being ‘* Wheaties.” 
Sales have, of course, fallen but the net income for the year 
ended May, 1932, was slightly higher than in the preceding year, 
and only 10 per cent. below 1929-30. Dividends of $3 per share 
per annum have been paid since the combine’s organisation in 
1928. This rate of dividend should be maintained as earnings 
last year amounted to $3.93 and this year are estimated by 
Standard Statistics at $4. The shares have a good market 
record and the range between high and low prices in 1930 and 
1931 was 20 points. This year the shares have fallen from 
37 to 28 and have recovered to 45, at which price the yield on 
the basis of $3 dividends is 6.67 per cent. This, I maintain, 15 


a better share than that of any food company in Great Britain. 
Moreover, the dividend yield is higher and the chances of capital 
appreciation greater. 
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HE SCHOOL, DARTINGTON HALL, TOTNES, 
SOUTH DEVON. A rtment for the training 


of teachers in Nursery i, ergarten, and 
Junior School —, ie A opened in September. 
Special attention B contributions of 


the newer schools yeh 3 to the utilisation 
for education of al logy and fo There will 
also be short courses for its, no oe ge matrons, and 
others interested. Further particulars on application. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL- 
LEGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, 
Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained in this College to 
become teachers of gy tics. ‘The course of Training 
extends over 8 years, and includes Educational and 
Medical G ics, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, 
Cricket, Tennis, Netball, ete. Fees £165 per annum. 
For prospectus, apply Secretary. 











HE BEDFORD TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, 14 The Crescent, Bedford. Recog- 


nised by the Board of Education. Principal: Miss 
Marcanetr Srence. Students — pee for the 
examinations of the National Union. The 


course of training is for 3 years. Fees with residence 
£94 10s. to £100 16s. Fees without residence £31 10s. 
—For es apply Secrerary. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
pee CHELTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE. 











An Examination for three Entrance Scholarships, 
£80, £60, and £40 each, also one or more Exhibitions, 
will be held in March, 1933. Candidates must be under 
15 on July 31, 1933. 

For further particulars apply, 
College, Che' itenham. 


SCHOOLS—continued 


— 


LECTURES AND MEETINGS 





D® WILLIAMS’ pe DOLGELLEY, NORTH ° 


ALES. 
RECOGNISED BY BOARD saa EDUCATION. 


Heapmist 
Miss EF. CONSTANCE “NIGHTINGALE, 
Endowed School. Inclusive fee for Board, 
and Books, 66 Guineas per year. Individual 
tion. Special attention to health and dict. 
leaving Scholarships tenable any University. 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, 
LANE END, BUCKS. Boarding School for Girls 
(ages 4-18) in lovely part of Chiltern Hills, 61 acres, 
550ft. above sea level. Sound education on free, 
individual lines, with seo for initiative and creative 
self-expression in all su jects, including art, crafts, 
music, dancing, curhythmics. Aims at developing 
harmonised cultured personalities with a wide outlook 
on life and a high ideal of social usefulness. Fees 
£105-£165 per annum. Bursaries granted in suitable 
cases. 


M.A. 

Tuition 
atten- 
Three 











APPOINTMENTS VACANT & WANTED 


X-MANAGER of ublishing house, who has had 
unusually vested, experience in England and 
abroad, secks responsible post where culture, initiative 
and integrity are essentials, Please write to Box 244, 
N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Queen St., W.C.2. 











HE Editor of THe New StTaresMAN AND NATrtoNn 
recommends the services of Ann Berkelbach, who 
has been taking the place of his permanent secretary 
since the beginning of this year. Mrs. Berkelbach’s 
services would be best utilised in a similar capacity 
(Publishing Political organisations, ete.), where initia- 
tive, common sense and a capacity for writing are needed 
She has also had a considerable commercial experience. 
Box 248, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Queen St., W.C.2. 


DUCATION OFFICIAL, 30, Oxonian, ex-school- 

4 master and scoutmaster, desires post, educ sational or 

political, with more scope and wider interests. Box 247, 
N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Queen St., W.C.2. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, &c. 


TYPEWRITING 
QaeaRTING SHORTHAND DUPLICATING. 
Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim 
Temporary Shorthand-Typists 














or condensed reporting. 





SCHOOLS 


S?- CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, LETCHWORTH 
(Recognised by the Board of Education). A 
thorough education at moderate fees for boys and girls 
to 19 years in an open air atmosphere where health of 
body and mind is regarded as the necessary foundation 
for education. Headmaster:—H. Lyn Harris, M.A., 
LL.B. (Camb.). 
ENSLEY House, Ww oodford Green, Essex. 
School near ‘London. Children from 
Montessori Class for little ones. 











Home 
two. 





ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S’ CROSS. 

Liead Mistress: Miss Cuampers, Girton College, 
Cambridge, late Head Mistress of the Huddersfield High 
School. The aim of the School is to develop the charac- 
ter, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good 
of the c« ity, to age self-expression, to 
increase resource and initiative by practical work. The 
girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical 
Profession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. 
Fees, inclusive of Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 
guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross is 300ft. above sea-level 
and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 








BePare AES, Petersfield, Hants. The pioneer Co- 
educational Public School (founded 1893). Separate 
Junior House. For particulars of Scholarships offered 
apply to the Headmaster, J. H. BapLey, M.A. Camb. 





‘YHARLTON MARSHALL HOUSE (Nr.) Blandford, 
Dorset. Progressive preparatory school for boys. 
Beautiful grounds of 45 aeres. Outdoor life. Boys with 
parents abroad specially cared for. Froebel certificated 
mistress for juniors.- Reduced fees. Headmasters: 
R. A, L. Everett,{M.A. Hons. Nat. Sei. Camb. (Jesus) 
H. E. Wood, B.A. Hons. Class. Camb. (King’s). 


Beeston SCHOOL (Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol), 
UBLIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

Visitor: The Right Hon. the Viscount Cecil of 
Chelwood, P.C., K.C., M.A., D.C.L, LL.D. President of 
the Board of Governors : Gilbert Murray, ., LL.D., 
D.Litt., F.B.A. Vice-Presidents: Ernest Barker, Esq. lin 
Litt.D., D.Litt., Hon. LL.D. ; Miss E, H. Major, C.B.E., 
M.A. Chairman: J. Odery "Symes, Esq., M.D. Head 
Mistress: Miss B. M. Baker, B.A. 








KN ARTHUR’S SCHOOL 
BOYS.—Apply Miss WALKERDINE, B.A. 
field Gardens, S.W.5. 


FOR GIRLS AND 
Court- 





RECHIN PLACE SCHOOL for Girls and Boys.— 
Apply Mrs. FE. M. Spzncer, 11 Brechin Place, 
Gloucester Road, S.W.7. 


‘NROHAM HURST SCHOOL, South Croydon. 
Ilealthy and beautiful situation. Aim of education : 
free development as individuals and as members of general 
community. Independent study. al attention to 
health and physical development. Pupils prepared for 
the Universities, Well-quaiitied staff. Principal: Berra 
S. Llumrurey. 
KACON Hill School, Harting, Petersfield. Founded 
by Bertrand and Dora Russell. Co-educational. 
Applies modern knowledge to diet, teaching methods 
and psychology. Address inquiries Dona RUSSELL. 














provided.—-METROPOLITAN ‘Tyres AND REPORTING 
S. adies’ | Orrice, 75 Chancery Lane, W.C.2 
a eee Tel. Holborn 6182. 
MSS, PLAYS, etc., accurately and 


Avenons 
promptly typed by experienced typist.—Mrs. 
Brooker, 37 Belmont Road, St. Andrew’s Park, Bristol. 


DUPLICATING AND TYPEWRITING, ETC. 
Authors’ MSS. and Plays promptly executed. 
ALL work guaranteed proof-read and checked. 

Secretaries and all Office Staff, Temporary or Permanent. 
PROMPT SERVICE BUREAU, LIMITED. 

6 Conduit Street, W.1. (Mayfair 3163/4.) 

| gg ae TYPING OF YOUR MSS. 
Duplicating. Translations.—* N.” EFFICIENCY 

SERV ICE, 275, Nigh Holborn, w.c, Holbora 0158. 











MISCELLANEOUS 












OME for babies and todc llers, Surrey. Trained 
infants nurse Highly re Pc —— nded parents 
and doctors. Heduced fees. Box 231, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. 


Queen St., W.C.2. 





” Ww I Became a Unitarian.” Booklets, free. 
—Miss Barmpy, Mount Pleasant, Sidmouth. 


EAL HARRIS HOMESPUNS.—Any length cut. 
Patterns free on stating shades desired.—James 
Srreer T weep Deror, 104, Stornoway, N.B. 


UNDERWEAR AT MAKERS’ PRICES 

direct to you by post. Saves you shillings in the £. 
Posteerd brings IUlustrated Catalogue and FREE 
PATTERNS of lovely “B-P”’ Underwear,. one of 
Britain's fine st brands, in Pure Wool or Mixtures. Any 
style, any size: for woman, child and man. Beautifully 
soft, siiky and warm. Comfortable cut. Long-lasting. 
Gt IARANTEED against shrinkage. Complete satis- 
faction, or money back.—Write Brrketr AND PHILLIPs, 
Lrp., Dept. N.S., Union Road, Nottingham. 


RTIFICI AL SUN CENTRES (West End), 








JINTER 





German 





lines. Indoor clublike facilities, physical exercises 
games. Unique Sunday Discussion Forum. Resist 
coming cold ~santess winter. Write Sec., Box 143 
N.S. & N.. 19 Gt. Queen St., W.C.2. 
U L LOVER ¢ ARDIGANS, direct from the ‘Shet- 
lands. Ali kinds of Woollies hand-knitted for you 
personally by expert native knitters, from the lovely 
real Shetland wool. Nothing else is so soft, so light, so 
comfortable. The newest, most fashionable styles, 


“yt 


plain, or in the famous Fair-Isie" patterns. At 
Shetland prices, far less than shop prices. Wool prices 
are rising conside rably, so order now before prices of 
knitted Woollies rise. Write for Free Illustrated Book- 
let: Wm. D. Johnson, S.T.138, Mid-Yeil, Shetlands. 


LITERARY 


OOKS BOUGHT FOR CASH. 
Political, Modern Fiction, Technical, etc. ANNEXE 
Booxsuop, 51 Essex Rd., N.1. ’Phone: Clerk. 1807. 


KARN to write Articles and Stories; make spare 
hours profitable. Booklet free.—ReEGENT INnsti- 
TUTE (Dept. 191), 9 Palace Gate, W.8. 




















GONG POEMS WANTED. Songs and Musical corm- 
\/ positions also considered for publication. Known 
or unknown writers invited send MSS. Petrer Derex, 
Lrp., Dept. N.N., 108 Charing Cross Road, London, 
Ww.Cc. 





ry 
Livinec IssuEs or To-pDay. 
SUNDAY EVENINGS AT 6.15. 
HAMPSTEAD ETHICAL SOCIETY. 
158a Mill Lane,.N.W.6 (near West Hampstead 
Metro. Station). 
(ALL. SEATS FREE.) 


Oct. 16th. Crvmisation—Mr. JOHN KATZ, B.A..- 
“ CIVILISATION AND THE WorRLD Crisis.” 
» 23rd. PurwosopHy—Dr. L. 8S. STESBING, 
M.A., D.Larr. : 
“Do We Traink CLearty ?” 
» 80th. Tae Famucy—EDITH HOW-MARTYN, 
M.Sc. : 
“™“MiopERN Famu.y Lire.” 
Nov. 6th. > cic J. C. FLUGEL, B.A, 
D.Sc. : 
“ PSYCHOLOGY AND CIVILISATION.” 
13th. InrTerRNarronatismM—Dr. G. P. GOOCH, 


M.A., D.Litt., F.B.A. (President Historica} 

Association, 1922-25) : 

“ AnMisriceE AppREss.” 

Racita.—lorp SNELL, C.B-E. : 

“ ZIONISM AND THE REVIVAL OF Anri- 

Semirism IN Evrore.” 

Sex—Mrs. JANET CHANCE 

“ The Cost of English Morals.” 
“ INTELLECTUAL INTEGRITY 
Moras.” 


» 20th. 


» 2th. (Author of 






AND Sex 








Dec. 4th. I ALEXANDER F.DAWN,B.A.: 
* TOLERATION OF SPEECH AND PRESs IN 
ENGLAND To-pay.” 

» llth Lirerarure.—Mr. LIONEL BRIT TON 
(Author of “ Hunger and Love,” ** Brain,” 
etc.) : 

“ ART AND THE MULTITUDE.” 
» 18th. Scrmnce—Mnr. T. — DAWN, B.Sc, 


A.L.C. 
= Waa 1s SCIENCE LEADING 
Addresses followed be a Short Discussion 
wherever possible. 
Secrerary: Mr. KE. H. ELKAN, 
42a, Westbere Road, N.W.2 
CUT THIS OUT FOR FUTURE 


Us?” 





lion. 


EEE RENCE, 





UN ERSITY OF LONDON. 


A course of three Lectures « on “ THE EXCAVATIONS 
AT RAS SHAMRA IN SYRIA—THE RESULTS Or 
THE FIRST FOUR EXPEDITIONS, 1929-32,” will 
be given by Professor CLAUDE F. A. SCHAEFFER 
(Curator of the Musée Préhistorique et Gallo-Roinain, 
Strasbourg, and Director of the Excavations at Ras 
Shamra) at KING’S COLLEGE. LONDON (Strand 
W.C.2), on OCTOBER 17th, 20th and 21st, at 5.30 p.m. 
At the first Lecture the Chair will be taken by Dr. W. Rk 
Halliday, M.A., LL.D., Principal of King’s Colleze. 
Lantern illustrations. 

A course of six Lectures on “ AIR POWER ” wil! be 
given by AIR-COMMODORE J. A. CHAMITER, C.B., 
¢.M.G., D.S.O., O.B.F., at the IMPERIAL COLLEGE 
OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY = (Exhibition 
Road, South Kensington, S.W.7), on TUESDAYS. 
OCTOBER 18th, 25th; NOVEMBER Ist, 8th, 15th 
and 22nd, at 5.30 p.m. At the first Lecture the Chair 
will be taken by Air-Marshal Sir W. G. H. Salmou: 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.S.O. Lantern illustrations 

A Course of three Lectures on “ LA FORMATION 
DE LA NATIONALITER FRANCAISE ” will be given 
(in French) by Professor FERDINAND LOT (Professor 
of the History of the Middle Ages, at the Sorbonne 
Paris) at KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON (Strand, 
W.C.2), on OCTOBER 24th, 27th and 28th at 5.50 p.m 
At the first Lecture the Chair will be taken by Miss hb. ( 
Lodge, C.B.E., D.Litt., M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET 

S. J. Wors.ey, 
Academic Registrar. 





PSYCHOLOGY LECTURES. 
p*® LEONHARD SEIF (of Munich) on Dr. Alfred 
Adler’s Individual Psychology at London School 
of Tropical Medicine, Keppel Street, Gower 5Str 
London, W.C 
Monpbay, OcroBeR 171TH, at 8.20 P.m 
THE TENDENCY TO FREEDOM FROM CONFLICT 
IN LIFE AND NEUROSIS. 
WEDNESDAY, OcTrosErR 197TH, AT 8.30 P.M. 
RESENTMENT AND REVOLT. 
Fripay, Ocroper 21st, at 8.30 P.M. 
INDIVIDUAL PSYCHOLOGY AND THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE. 

ADMISSION BY TICKET ONLY. Obtainable at 
the door (unless previously sold out) or, in advance, on 
application (with remittance and stamped envelope) 
to Miss DUDLEY SHORT (Honorary Secretary, TH 
INDIVIDUAL PSYC — COMMITTE®}, 43 
Regent's Park Road, N.W. 

Price: SINGLE TICKE 73, 
COURSE, 6s. 6c. 


2s. 6deach. FOR THLE 


Conw AY HALL, Red Lion Square, W.C.1.— 
Sunday, October 16th, at 11 a.m 
Rt. Hon. J. M. ROBERTSON, 
CONTAMINATED IDEALS 











FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED 


RC HITECT’S property for sale at Reigate, Surrey. 
Particulars from A. R. Suiprtey, A.R.1B.A., 
The Deitt, Manor Roud, Reigate. 
IV ES, ¢. The White Studio. 


r. 
S worker or similar. Simply furnished. 
situated, sea cliff. 





Suit Literary 
Beautifully 





AMPSTEAD, Charming rooms. Furnished or un- 
furnished, in spacious, quiet house. Garden. Rent 
12s. 6d.-25s.—22 Belsize Avenue. Prim. 1043. 


i 'RNISHED, Gordon Sq., W.C.1. (adj.), first floor 
one room flatlet. All conveniences. Museum 969!. 











y C.1. Women Workers or Students ; 
room £1 excl.; smaller one 17/6 incl. 
St., Mecklenburgh Sq. 


large furnished 
15 Heathcote 
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London Amusements 





MATINEES 


All at 2.30 p.m., unless otherwise stated. 





ALDWYCH. FIFTY-FIFTY. 
DUCHESS. CHILDREN IN UNIFORM. Wed., Sat. 


Wed. & Fri. 








GLOBE, wiLt YOU LOVE ME ALWAYS? W.&S. 





H'DROME. Tite MERRY WIDOW. W.,Th. & Sat, 














NEW. TOO TRUE TO BE GOOD. Thurs. Sat. 
PALACE, GRAND HOTEL, Daily. 
QUEEN’S. EVENSONG. Wed., Sat, 
ST.JAMES’. BEHOLD, WE LIVE. Wed., Sat, 





ST. M ARTIN’S. STRANGE ORCHESTRA. Tu. F. 


THEATRES 


ALDWYCH, Temple Bar 6404. 
Evgs. 8.15, Mats., Wed. and Fri,, 2,30, 
RALPH. LYNN in 


FIFTY-FIFTY. 











THEATRES—continucd 





DUKE OF YORK'’S. Nightly, 6.30 & 9. 
FRANCES DAY in 
COLD BLOOD. 

By E. Powys Mathers (“ Torqucmada.”™) 


Garry Marsh. Mabel Terry -Lewis. 








EVENINGS at 8.40. Gerrard 8724, 


GLOBE, 
YVONNE ARNAUD in 


“WILL YOU LOVE ME ALWAYS?” 
Mats. Wednesday and Saturday, 2.30, 





HIPPODROME. Ger, 8272. 
EVGS. at 8.15. Weds. Thurs. and Sats. at 2.30. 
THE MERRY WIDOW. 


€ARL BRESSON. HELEN GILLILAND. GEORGE 
GRAVES. DEREK OLDHAM. JAY LAURIER. 





NEW. St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2. Tem.: 3878 
Evgs., 8.15 ——- Thurs., Sat., 2.30. (Last Weeks.) 
BARRY JACKSON presents: 

TOO TRUE TO BE GOobD. 

By BERNARD SHAW. 

CEDRIC HARDWICKE. 





PICTURE THEATRES 


ACADEMY, Oxford St. (Opp. Warings). Ger, 2981. 
Leontine Sagan's 
Psychological Study of Adolescence 
MAEDCHEN IN UNIFORM. 
Also the Himalayan Expedition Film, EXCELSIOR, 





EMPIRE, Leic. Sq. Ger, 1234, 10 a.m.—12 p.m, 
LAUREL & HARDY 


in PACK UP YOUR TROUBLES. 
Also Gus ‘MeNaughton in His Wife's Alother. 


P AL ACE. 








Daily 2.30 48.39. ‘Sun. 6 & 8.50, 
GRAND HOTEL. 


Greta Ganno, John Barrymore, Joan Crawrorn, 
Wallace Beery, Lione! Barrymore, 








ART GALLERIES 
NEW BURLINGTON GALLERIES. W.1. 








The London Group 30th Exh xhibition Oct, 10th to 28th. 
Modern Painting and Sculpture. The leaders of the 
modern movement. Daily 10 to 6. _ Adminion Is. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, &c. 


THACKERAY HOTEL. 
PPOSITE the British Museum, Gt. Russell St., 
W.C.1. Hot and cold water in all Bedrooms. 
Cemfort, refinement. Bedroom and Breakfast &s. 6d. 
per night. Illustrated Booklet “ London Old and New ” 








COLISEUM. Charing Cross. Tem. Bar 816), 
TWICE DAILY at 2.30 & 8.15. 
Sir Oswald Stoll presents 
Erik Charell’s 


CASANOVA. VIOLET VANBRUGIL 


QUEEN'S. (Ger. 4517.) Evgs., 
BARRY JACKSON presents a 
EVENSONG. 
By Edward Knoblock and Bevericy Nichols. 
EDITH EVANS. 


8.80. Wed., Sat., 2.30. | on application, 





OURNEMOUTH’S FOOD REFORM G GU EST 
HIOUSE, Loughtonhurst, West Cliff Gdns. Kvery- 
thing for a restful and happy holiday. From 4%s. to 
70s. .W,. Write to Manager for Prospectus, 
WILFRID LAWSON, —— 
— OURNEMOUTH,—Walsall House Private Hotel, 











CROYDON REPERTORY. Fairfiell 4529. 
Oct. 17 for one week at 8 p.m. (Sat. 5 p.m. & 8.15 p.m.). 
JOHN GABRIEL BORKMANN. 

By HENRIK IBSEN. 

All seats bookable—1/6 to 3/6. Close to W. Croydon Stn. 


ST. JAMES’. 


GERALD du MAURIER, 


Evgs., 8.30. Mats., 
BEHOLD, WE LIVE. 
GERTRUDE LAWRENCE. 


— mas West Cliff. Excellent cuisine and service, quict 
Whitehall 3993. | situation. Sea 3 minutes. Phone 1926.—Miss L. STANLEY. 

Wed., Sat., 2.30. —_—_— sinnanke 
By John Van Druten. | eer TBOURNE, Stanley House Private Hotel, Howard 
Square. Central and quict position, ncar Band 

Stand and Devonshire Park. Excellent cuisine and 














DUCHESS, Catherine St.. W.C.2. Tem. Bar 6888. - MARTIN'S. 





service. ‘Phone 1364.—The Misses M. and V. Sraxntey 





Temple Bar 1445. 





Evenings at 8.80, _ Mats. Wed. & Sat. at 2.30. Nightly 8.30, Mats, Tues. & Fri. at 2.30. Se eee - Hotel. ~ Warm, 
CHILDREN IN UNIFORM. STRANGE ORCHESTRA, views. Central heating, log fires. H. and c water all 
Adapted from MADCHEN IN UNIFORM. JEAN FORBES-ROBERTSON. LAURA COWIE. ! bedrooms. Telephone 126. 








COMPANY MEETING 





HARRISONS & CROSFIELD, LIMITED. 


Presiding at the Annual Meeting of Harrisons & Crosfield, Limited, 
on Wednesday, Mr. Eric Miller dealt with the main features of the 
3alance-Sheet, and expressed modest satisfaction that the Company 
had come through the stormiest year in living memory with so little 
damage 

The Tea and Rubber Industries were then reviewed and in 
connection with the latter he said: ‘‘ I would like once again to draw 
attention to the rapid disintegration of our city streets under the stress 
of modern trafiic, and to urge the authorities to realise that a road- 
way paved with rubber blocks properly anchored is no longer a 
proposition to be viewed with doubt or to be turned down because 
of its higher initial cost. I cross London Bridge every day, and 
have no hesitation in saying that its road surface paved with wood 
blocks, large stretches of which have Leen renewed, is to-day 
in a condition of such unevenness that the jolting of the heavy 
traffic must be definitely bad for the structure of the bridge. It is 
years since Waterloo Bridge was seriously damaged, and the 
authorities have not yet decided what to do about it. If anything 
went wrong with the structure of London Bridge, think of the cost 
to the community of the ensuing traffic congestion, apart altogether 
from the cost of repairing the bridge! We have proved under the 
severest tests that rubber-capped blocks can be properly anchored 
to the road, and that they give a road surface incomparably 
superior to any other material. We know that many of the leading 
surveyors are convinced that rubber roads are now a commercial 
proposition. I would therefore urge that those holding the purse- 
strings should recognise that the outstanding qualities of a proper 
rubber roadway and its prospective long life justify its adoption as 
the cheapest and best road surface for all heavy traffic areas. 


‘ The low price at which rubber has been obtainable in recent years 
has stimulated the application of it in many directions quite outside 
the ordinary range of the Rubber Industry. The use of Latex on 

large scale is still in its infancy, and in this form our commodity 
has properties which foreshadow considerable expansion in con- 
sumption. <A revival of trading confidence will of itself lead to the 
greater consumption of rubber for all purposes, but the ultimate 
restoration of the Rubber Industry to a really profitable basis can 
only be definitely assured by further expansion in consumption, to 
ittain which the Rubber Growers’ Association continue to do 
excellent work. 
adopted. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 





INSTITUTE OF CHILD PSYCHOLOGY. 
A COURSE OF TEN LECTURES ON 


The Growth and Development of the Normal Child 


il be given by Prorrssor Wintrrep Cutis, Proressor J. E. Marcat 
‘Dar Lrurt Dukes, Dr. Marcaret Lowenrecp, and Dr. — Lk Y 
On Thursdays : November 3rd, 1oth, 17th, 24th, and December 1st 


At 6.15 and 8.15 p.m., at THE CAXTON HALL, WESTMINSTER, S.W I. 
FEE for the Course £1.1.0. Day Ticket 5/-. Single Ticket 3,-. 
Application for Syllabus and Tickets should be made to : 








THE LECTURE SECRETARY, 20, WARWICK CRESCENT, W 








ART PHOTOGRAPHS 





Exclusive Life Camera Studies of all types and ages ;_ particularly 
recommended to Artists, Sculptors, Designers and Art Lovers. 


Specimens and Lists : 3/-, 5/-, 10/- and 20/-. 
S. T. LEON CO., 62 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL 








Goddard's 


Plate Powder 


lieve rywhere oe | 








=< 4 





SUBSCRIPTION 
RATES 


A Postal Subscription t 1 the world 
costs 
One Year, post fre - - 30s. Od. 
Six Months ,, 2 - - 15s. Od. 
Three ,, : - - 7s. 6d. 


ZAG 
CLAS StTFLE D 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


The rates for these advertisements will 
on the opposite page 
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George Allen 


&°2 Unwin Ltd 





Men of the Trees 


By RICHARD ST. BARBE BAKER 
Lilustrated 12s. 6d. 


Foreword by Bronistaw MA inowski 


“ Excellent reading and at the same time... must be 
regarded as of some considerable importance in the 
consideration of several questions of moment in the 
future development of Africa.” Manchester Guardian. 





Kemalist ‘Turkey 
and. the Middle East 


By KARL KRUGER 7s. 6d. 
“ Eminently readable. ... His narrative is so vivid that 
it will undoubtedly lead to further study of Turkey 
and her peoples.” Friend. 





Economics 





World Disorder and 
Reconstruction 


By HUBERT BLAKE 6s. 


“Contains many thoughtful and shrewd observations.” 
The Times 

“ His summary and explanation could scarcely be better 

done in so small a space.” Times Literary Supplement. 





The Recording Angel 
A Report From Earth 


By J. A. HOBSON 
“ Brief, engaging book.” 


3s. 6d. 


New Statesman. 


«“ A troubled lower world could do with more of these 
trenchant celestial comments.” Manchester Guardian. 





Philosophy 





The Unconscious in 


Life and Art 
By S. HERBERT, M.D., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 6s. 
“The essays...embody the views of a psycho-analyst 
upon some of the main concerns of life... are ably and 


ingeniously written...will probably be successful in 
stimulating controversy.” Manchester Guardian. 





Life in Nature 


By JAMES HINTON ros. 6d. 


Edited, with an Introduction, by 
Havetock ELLIis 
“ This is a book which it is very well worth while to 
republish, and well worth while for contemporary men 
and women to read and understand.” Listener. 
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Affairs 


of 


To-day 





Man and ‘Technics 


3y OSWALD SPENGLER 6s. 


“It goes without saying that Mr. Oswald Spengler’s 
new book is a remarkable one... very striking and 
provocative of thought.” Manchester Guardian. 


War or Revolution 


By GEORGES VALOIS 6s. 
Translated by E. W. Dickes 


“ His ideas are generally stimulating.” 
Supplement. 


* Interesting and provocative.” 


Times Literary 


Friend. 
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Enter 


Karly Astronomy and 
Cosmology 


A Reconstruction of the Earliest 
Cosmic System 


By C. P. lllustrated 


S. MENON IOs, 
“An ingenious, original and highly interesting con- 


tribution to the history of astronomy.” Everyman. 





Man and Medicine 


By HENRY G. SIGERIST 12s. 6d. 


Translated by Marcarer Boise 


“This admirable book should be read by every entrant 
into the medical profession and by many of those who 
have already passed the portals....Can be read with 
enjoyment and interest by the educated layman.” 
Times Literary Supplement. 





London, S.E.1; Published we 


ed as second-class Mail Matter at the New York, N.¥., Post Office, 1928. Printed for the Proprietors by The Cornwa 
kly at 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W 





Hl Press Ltd., Paris Garden, Stamford Street. 
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AUTUMN BOOKS 















V.SACKVILLE-WEST 
Family History 


7s. 6d. 


Miss Sackville-West’s new novel is 
partly the story of a tragic love affair 
between a woman of 40 and a man 
fifteen years younger, and partly a 
study of different types in England 
to-day. 


Also published on October 13th. 


A New Cuear Eprrion or 


All Passion Spent 
3s. 6d. 


The Times: “Every page of this 
novel is a pleasure to read; with 
humour, poetry, and a touch of pathos, 
Miss Sackville-West has produced a 
truly English portrait of a woman.” 


BONAMY DOBREE 


St. Martin’s Summer 
7s. 6d. 


John o London's: “ Mr. Dobrée is 
to be congratulated. Criticism and 
biography may suffer a loss by his 
temporary desertion. . . but modern 
English fiction is considerably the 
richer for it.” 


JULIA STRACHEY 


Cheerful Weather 
for the Wedding 


5S. 


Northern Echo: “Miss Strachey, 
niece of the late Lytton Strachey; 
has written an engaging first n vel 


brilliant little studies of 
guests assembled for a wedding.’ 














THE HOGARTH PRESS 


VIRGINIA WOOLF 


The Common Reader: 


Second Series 
10s. 6d. 


This is the second volume of “ The 
Common Reader.” Like the first, it 
is a book of unprofessional criticism 
dealing with books, characters and 
lives that have chanced to come the 
author’s way. 





LYN LL. IRVINE 
Ten Letter Writers 


8s. 6d. 


Times Lit. Sup. : * This delightful 
and witty study of famous letter 
writers whose pens have scratched 
across 200 years. . . . The essay on 
Merimée . . . is particularly amusing 


and penetrating.” 





D. GRAHAM POLE 


India in Transition 
8s. 6d. 


New Clarion: “ An in partial survey 
of all the relevant facts . . . as they 
affect the present situation. Written 
in an easy style it is pleasant to read, 


and constitutes a liberal education 


on the subject.” 





LEONARD BARNES 


The New Boer 
War 


7s. 6d. 
This book, by the author of C. 
in’ Africa, is an 
what the people and Governme! 
Great Britain might stil] 
crisis in racial relation t 
events in §. Africa are ray 
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THe New STATESMAN AND NATION’ 








Selected List of Autumn Books 








No man, looking through the publishers’ lists, can make a 
selection of many books and declare, ‘‘ These are the best books.” 
All that is tried in these pages is to give a representative selection 
from the volumes promised for the season. Books already 
published are, as a rule, excluded, so I hope no one will write 
and ask if there is any explanation of the absence of a book 
which may be reviewed in this very number of Tue New Srares- 
MAN AND Nation. A young friend, of severe views, suggested 
that, instead of these lists, I should name one book in each 
section, one book only of outstanding merit. That, however, is 
the business of our critics. I know myself to which volumes I 
am looking forward with excitement, and to which with mere 
apprehension, and to which with pleasure. It is a commonplace 
that too many books are published ; and it is a commonplace 
that there are always time and room for first-rate work in any 
branch of art. The number of books to be published may seem 
excessive to some ; but after all, in these days when so many 
vendors of necessaries and delights are still despondent, may we 
not rejoice that the publishers are not depressed ? 

R. E. R. 


ANTHROPOLOGY, ARCHAEOLOGY 


Tue Discovertes or Tet, Haar. 
Putnam. 21s. 

OrieGins or Sacrivice. E. O. James. Murray. 10s. 6d. 

THe PAGAN TRIBES OF THE NiLoTic SupAN. — C. G. Seligman and 


Baron Max von Oppenheim. 


B. Z. Seligman. Routledge. 31s. 6d. 
Greek Corns. Charles Seltman. Methuen. 25s. 


Tur Great WALL OF HADRIAN IN ROMAN Times. Paul Brown. 
Heath Cranton, 5s. 
Maeéic anp Minpb. Dilston Radclyffe. 


Black. 2s. 6d. 


ART AND FINE EDITIONS 


Hi. R. Westwood. Dickson. 12s. 6d. 
Illus. by Paul 


Mopern CARICATURISTS. 
UrNE-BuRiIALL AND THE GARDEN OF CYRUS. 


Nash. Cassell. 15 Guineas. 

An InrrRopucTION TO ENGLIisu Paintixc. John Rothenstein. 
Cassell. 10s. 6d. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF Frencu Art. Roger Fry. Chatto and 
Windus. 12s. 6d. 

Sir James GuTrurie: A BioGrarpnuy. Sir James L. Caw. 
Maemillan. £5 5s. 

A Porrro.io or Tuirry Heaps. Wyndham Lewis. Harms- 
worth. £2 2s. 


AND THE MopERN UsE OF THE CLASSICAL TRADITION. 
Christophers. 6s. 


RAPHAEL : 
Sir Charles Holmes. 


ReaL ArcuirecrureE: Tue Ricgurs AND WRoNGS oF TASTE. 
Thomas Henry Lyon. Heffer. 3s. 6d. 
Sirk Wiiuiam Orpen: Artist AND Man. Sidney Dark and 


25s. 


Rex Vicat Cole. 


P. G. Konody. Seeley Service. 
Tue Lire AND Art or Byam Suaw. 
Service. 21s. 
THe CAROLINGIAN RENASCENCE. 


Seeley 


Roger Hinks. Sidgwick and 


Jackson. 10s. 6d. 

Jacos Epstein. L. B. Powell. Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. 

Fasnion Drawinc. Eliot Hodgkin. Chapman and Hall. 
21s. 

Tue TeacuinGc or Art. Margaret E. Mathias. Scribner. 
10s. 6d. 

DESIGN IN THE Home. Edited Noel Carrington. Country Life. 
15s. 

Bisnorp BiouGram’s AroLoGy. Robert Browning. Sheed and 
Ward. 8s. 6d. 

Park. John Gray. Sheed and Ward. 30s. 


How vo Look at BUILDINGS. Methuen. 


6s. 


A CoMMEMORATIVE CATALOGUE OF THE EXHIBITION OF FRENCH 


T. A. Darcy Braddei 


Arr. Oxford University Press. 38s. 
Tue ArrLte Trees. Hugh Walpole. Golden Cockerel. £1 Is. 
Lorp Aprian. Lord Dunsany. Golden Cockerel. £1 1s. 
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Daisy MATTHEWS AND -OrHner TaLes. Rhys Davies. Golden 
Cockerel. £1 Is. 

Sermons By Artists. Golden Cockerel. 21s. 

JonatHan Witp. Henry Fielding. Golden Cockerel. 30s. 

A Vision oF JUDGMENT BY RoBERT SOUTHEY AND THE VISION 
oF JUDGMENT BY LorD Byron. Raven Press. 45s. 


Farry TaLtes BY ANDERSEN. Illus. Arthur Rackham. 
Harrap. 25s. 

Tue Kine or tHe Gotpen River. John Ruskin. Harrap 
5s. 

TaLes oF HorrMann. Harrap. 21s. 

Pum May. James Thorpe. Harrap. 15s. 

Porce.ain. Robert Schmidt. Harrap. 21s. 

Tue PentramMeroNe. Giambattista Basile. Lane. 42s. 

Tue Pervecr Curtstmas. Rose Henniker Heaton. Eyre and 
Spottiswoode. 6s. 

Cuinese ParntinG. Oswald Siren. Medici. £7 7s. 

Tue Horse in Art. Lida L. Fleitmann. Medici. £3 3s. 

Art AND ComMmonsENSE. 5S. C. Kaines Smith. Medici, 
7s. 6d. 


An Arrist’s Mopexs. Cecil Aldin. Witherby. 15s. 


BIOGRAPHIES, MEMOIRS, LETTERS 

Prerry Wirry Neww. Clifford Bax. 
10s. 6d. 

EPISODES IN A VARIED LIFE. 
Life. 12s. 6d. 

A Ye.ttow Apmirat REMEMBERS. 
Hugh Smith. Arnold. 12s. 6d. 

Memorrs or A Bousnevix. O. Piatnitsky. Lawrence. 5s. 

NapPo.Leon. Jacques Bainville. Cape. 12s. 6d. 

Lorp THomson or CARDINGTON (MEMOIR AND LETTERS). 
Princess Marthe Bibeseo. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

REMINISCENCES OF D. H. Lawrence. J. Middleton Murry. 
Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Son or THE MorninG. Edward J. O’Brien. 

WacGner. Guy de Pourtales. Cape. 15s. 

KaGawa. William Axling. S.C.M. 6s. 

EvENING Memoirs. Sir Herbert Maxwell. 

BERNARD SHAW, PLAYBOY AND PROPHET : 
(authorised). Archibald Henderson. 

Pre-War, 1904-1914. Earl Winterton. 

Lire or JosepH CHAMBERLAIN. J. L. 
Macmillan. About 25s. each. 

Memotmrs OF AN Arcuitrect. Sir Reginald Bloomfield. Macmillan. 
10s. 6d. 


Chapman and Hall. 
Lord Conway of Allington. Country 


Vice-Admiral Humphrey 


Cape. 10s. 6d. 


Maclehose. 16s. 
LIFE AND LETTERS 
Appleton. 30s. 
Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 
Garvin. Two vols. 


BioGrapnicaAL FraGMents. Sir Arthur Schuster. Macmillan. 
10s. 6d. 
BereTHoveN AS He Livep. Richard Specht. Macmillan. 


AN Indian Monk. Shri Purohit Swami. Intro. by W. B. Yeats. 


Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

De VaLera. Denis Gwynn. Jarrold. 7s. 6d. 

I was A Spy. Mrs. McKenna. Pref. by Winston Churchill. 
Jarrold. 12s. 6d. 


Barker. 
Harmsworth. 


8s. 6d. 
21s. 


GreY WOLF. 
MILLIONAIRES. 


F. H. C. Armstrong. 
Hans Wantoch. 


Memorrs oF A Britisn AGent. R. H. Bruce Lockhart. Putnam. 
10s. 6d. 
Tue BONAPARTES IN THE NEw Wor.v. E. M. Oddie. Mathews 


and Marrot. 15s. 

Memorrs or Prince BiUcner. Ed. by His Widow, Evelyn 
Princess Bliicher. Murray. 15s. 

At Joun Murray's. George Paston. Murray. 16s. 

RECOLLECTIONS AND TRAVELS OF AN OCTOGENARIAN. I. G. 
Homewood. Preface by G. K. Chesterton. Murray. 10s. 6d. 

PAGES FROM THE DIARY OF AN Oxrorp Lapy, 1843-1862. Ed. 
by Margaret Jenne Gifford. Blackwell. 5s. 

Tue Lire AND Letrers or THE Brontés. Shakespeare Head 


Edition. Blackwell. Four vols. £3. 

How, Wien AND Wuere: THE AvuToBioGRAPHY OF REAR- 
ApMIRAL GorpON CAMPBELL. Hodder and Stoughton. 
21s. 

Tue AreNA: AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SHMARYA LeEvIN. Routledge. 
10s. 6d. 


Lerrers oF Matruew ARNOLD to ArTruurR HuGa CLouGH. 
Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. 

Turee Frienps. Robert Bridges. 
7s. 6d. 


Oxford University Press. 
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New Harrap Books From the CAMBRIDGE 
Great Travel Stories UNIVERSITY PRESS 
of All Nations 


: 





Edited, with Introduction, by ELIZABETH 
D’OyLeEy. 114 Stories. 1030 Pages. 8/6 net. 
Narratives by some of the most famous explorers 
and adventurers of to-day, as well as by travellers 
of time past. The British section includes Gertrude 
Bell, Cunninghame Graham, Sir Francis Young- 
husband, H. M. Tomlinson, F. S. Smythe, Capt. 
Scott, and Bertram Thomas, besides Mungo Park, 
Kinglake, Layard, Livingstone, Stanley, Burton, 
Doughty, Stevenson and others. 


Dolls and Puppets 


By M. VON BoEHN. Translated by JOSEPHINE 
NICOLL with a Note on Puppets by G. BEr- 
NARD SHAW. With nearly 500 Illustrations. 
30/— net. 
*““The book is magnificently illustrated, and is a 


most desirable possession.””—W. A. DARLINGTON 
(Daily Telegraph). 


“A fascinating book, encyclopaedic in its scope.” — 
Sunday Times. 


Porcelain 


As an Art and a Mirror of Fashion 


Translated and Edited by W. A. Tuorre (of 
the Victoria and Albert Museum) from the 
German of ROBERT SCHMIDT, with 217 Plates 
and Illustrations. 25/- net. 


The author, Director of the Schlossmuseum, Berlin, 
is a leading authority on porcelain, to which he here 
aims at giving its context in the history of European 
art and society. 


Evolutionin ModernArt 


By FRANK Rutter. Illustrated. New Edition, 
revised and enlarged. 7/6 net, 


To this well-known book the author has added a 
chapter on the latest developments in art (par- 
ticularly the rise of Rouault and Chirico) and some 
new illustrations. 


Australia 


By ArtTuHuR Jose.  Iilustrated. 


The Editor of The Australian Encyclopaedia here 
surveys the continent under the headings of history, 
sociology, physiography, and economic developments, 
discussing many vital problems. “In every case 
he brings us nearer the heart of the matter.”— 
Observer. 


10/6 net. 


Protective Legislation 


For Shop and Office Employees 


By J. HALLswortu. 5/— net. 
“An admirable statement of working conditions 
among shop and office employees, the history and 
present state of the law governing their work, and the 
case for reform. Written with restraint and fair- 
ness.” —Manchester Guardian. 


39, PARKER ST., LONDON, W.C.2 

















THE MECHANISM 
OF CREATIVE EVOLUTION 


By C. C. HURST 
With a frontispiece and 199 figures. Crown 4to. 21s. net. 


In this book, written in popular language, the author 
discusses the recent remarkable discoveries in experi- 
mental research on evolution. The all-important 
part played by genes and chromosomes in the life and 
evolution of plants, animals, and Man is clearly 
brought to light, and these are shown to be of the same 
fundamental importance to biology as electrons and 
atoms are to physics. 


THE GROWTH OF LITERATURE 


VOLUME I: The Ancient Literatures of Europe. 


By H. MUNRO CHADWICK and 
Mrs N. KERSHAW CHADWICK. 


Roy al 8vo. 30s. net, 


A comparative study of the literatures of various 
peoples, ancient and modern, undertaken with the 
object of determining how far it is possible to trace 
the operation of general principles in the growth of 
literature. The enquiry is concerned primarily with 
the study of the earlier phases in the history of literary 
genres. This first volume is devoted to the ancient 
literatures of Europe, the second to Oral Literatures, 
and the third will be entitled Conclusions. 


RUSSIAN HEROIC POETRY 
By Mrs N. KERSHAW CHADWICK. 
With 5 illustrations 


Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


Very few of these poems have hitherto been trans- 
lated into English. This book aims at giving trans- 
lations of a representative series from all periods. In 
selecting from the many hundreds of examples con- 
tained in the great Russian collections, the author 
has kept in view the two-fold aim of illustrating both 
the course of Russian history and the development 
of Russian heroic poetry. 


YUGOSLAV POPULAR 
BALLADS 
Their Origin and Development. 
By DRAGUTIN SUBOTIC 
With a frontispiece. Crown Svo. 10s. 6d. net. 


“Dr Subotié has made a valuable contribution, not 


only to the study of the junacke pesme themselves, 
but also, by relating them to the similar products of 
other countries, to the study of the epic ballad 
literature of Europe.”’ The Times Literary Supplement. 


DEAN SWIFT’S LIBRARY 


With a Facsimile of the ORIGINAL SALE 
CATALOGUE and some account of TWO 
MANUSCRIPT LISTS OF HIS BOOKS. 


By HAROLD WILLIAMS. 


Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net 
* A delightful book beautifully p! nted by the Cam- 
bridge Press, enriched with a facsimile of the printed 
catalogue, and so written by Mr Williams as to make 
it a treasure to the student of Swift and, indeed, to 
any lover of books and bookish things.” The Times 
; Literas > uf ft lement, 
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SHapow-Suow. Richard Ince. Scholartis. 7s. 6d. 
Prince CHaruie. Compton Mackenzie. Davies. 5s. 


Socrates. A. E. Taylor. Davies. 5s. 
Wes.tey. James Laver. Davies. 5s. 


Macautay. Arthur Bryant. Davies. 5s. 

Mark Twain. Stephen Leacock. Davies. 5s. 

Ivar KrevuGer. George Solovetychik. Davies. 4s. 6d. 

Cora Peart. Baroness von Hutten. Davies. 4s. 6d. 

Tue Woopvrorpe Diaries. Edited by D. H. Woodforde. 
Davies. 8s. 6d. 


Earvy Lire or D. H. LAwrence. Ada Lawrence and G. Stuart 


Gelder. Secker. 7s. 6d. 
CHARLEMAGNE. G. P. Baker. Grayson and Grayson. 18s. 
Evear. Basil Maine. Bell. 16s. 


Sheed and Ward. 15s. 
Father Bruno. Sheed and Ward. 


Pucin. Michael Trappes-Lomax. 

Sr. Joun: or THE Cross. 
18s. 

MAETERLINCK AND I. Georgette Leblanc. Methuen. 12s. 6d. 

A Vicrorian CurpHOop. Annabel Jackson. Methuen. 6s. 

Ricuarp Pace. Jervis Wegg. Methuen. 10s. 6d. 


THe Memorrs or Marsuat Jorrre. Bles. Two vols. 18s. 
each. 

James Bosweti. C. E. Vulliamy. Bles. 10s. 6d. 

NANSEN. E. E. Reynolds. Bles. 10s. 6d. 

Tue Lerrers or JANE AuSTEN, 1796-1817. Oxford University 
Press. 42s. 

A Lire or SHAKESPEARE. Sir Edmund Chambers and Charles 
Williams. Oxford University Press. 5s. 

Tue Lire or Witu1am Beckrorp. J. W. Oliver. Oxford 
University Press. 12s. 6d. 

I Hav A.LMmost ForGorren. Charles B. Cochran. Hutchinson. 


12s. 6d. 
Hersert GLapsToNne. Sir Charles Mallet. Hutchinson. 15s. 
Bonnie Prince Cuaruie. Clennell Wilkinson. Harrap. 12s. 6d. 
NAPOLEON’s Motruer. R. McNair Wilson. Eyre and Spottiswoode 
12s. 6d. 
REMINISCENCES OF A SPECIALIST. 
Allen and Unwin. 16s. 
Friprjor NANSEN’S SAGA. 


Greville Macdonald, M.D. 


Jan Sérensen. Allen and Unwin. 


18s. 
ALBERT ScuweirzeErR, My Lire anp TuHovuGur. Allen and 
Unwin. 3s. 6d. 


WittiAmM Penn. Bonamy Dobrée. Constable. 18s. 

Ear.y Lives or Mitton. Constable. 16s. 

Otp Oak. Rev. J. E. Linnell. Constable. 7s. 6d. 

PassaGr THROUGH THE PRESENT. George Buchanan. Constable. 

THe Lapy or Gopey’s: Saran JosepHa Harte. Ruth E. 
Finley. Lippincott. 15s. 

Mask AND Man. F. Chaliapine. Gollanez. 15s. 

Peter SALtop Errantr. Clare Corbett. Faber. 

No Puantroms Here. James L. Hodson. Faber. 

[I Remember. J. J. Bell. Faber. 7s. 6d. 

Greek Memories. Compton Mackenzie. 

Henry M. Sranitey. Jakob Wassermann. 

NapPo.eon. Hilaire Belloc. Cassell. 16s. 

Tue JOURNALS OF ARNOLD BENNETT. Cassell. 10s. 6d. 

Lire or Lorp Oxrorp anp Asquita. J. A. Spender and Cyril 
Asquith. Hutchinson. £1 16s. 

Licgurroor oF Durnam. Cambridge University Press. 

Tue Sr. HeteEna JOURNAL OF 
1815-1818. 

DATAS : 


7s. 6d. 
7s. 6d. 


Cassell. 8s. 6d. 
Cassell. 


7s. 6d. 

GENERAL Baron GOURGAND, 

Lane. 15s. 

The Memory Man. Wright and Brown. 5s. 

THe Lire or tHe First Kart OF BirKENHEAD. Thornton 
Butterworth. 18s, 4 

THe ReGENT AND His DAUGUTER. Thornton 
Butterworth. 15s. 

R. D. B. Benn. 18s. 

Sr. Evizasetu or HunGaAry. 
Burns, Oates. 8s. 6d. 


Dormer Creston. 


Von Frans Johannes Weinrich. 


COUNTRY, TRAVEL, SPORT 


No LonGer INNOCENT. Ivan Goff and Bill Irwin. Barker. 
Ss. 6d. 

‘LAURINE PROVENCE. Roy Campbell. Harmsworth. 6s. 

Nonsucu Istanp. William Beebe. Putnam. 21s. 


My Swans. E 

Tue NIGHTINGALE. 

THe GARDEN OF 
Ilowe. 6s. 


. L. Turner. Arrowsmith. 38s. 6d. 
Oliver G. Pike. Arrowsmith. 10s. 6d. 
PLEASANT FLowers. E. G. Wheelwright, 


Mororiess Furcatr. J. R. Ashwell-Cooke. John Hamilton, 
7s. 6d. 

NiveE Lives. John Tranum. John Hamilton. 10s. 6d. 

Escare Fever. Capt. Geoffrey Harding. John Hamilton. 
7s. 6d. : 

Tue LEGION MARCHES. 


F. Klose. John Hamilton. 7s. 6d. 


Royat Yacuts. Paymaster-Commander C. M. Gavin. Rich 
and Cowan. £4 4s. 

CHANGED. Christopher Sykes. Cobden-Sanderson. 12s. 6d. 

Nature By Day. A. R. Thompson. Nicholson and Watson. 
12s. 6d. ; 

LovasLe Beasts. Harper Cory. Nicholson and Watson. 
12s. 6d. 

PaNnorAMA. Charles Graves. Nicholson and Watson. 6s. 

Out or THe Rovcs. Bernard Darwin. Chapman and Hall. 
7s. 6d. 

A Boox on Curva AND Japan. Mrs. Cecil Chesterton. Harrap. 
8s. 6d. 

SrortinG InrerRLupeEs at Geneva. Anthony Buxton. Country 
Life. 10s. 6d. 

APs AND Men. G. R. de Beer. Arnold. 16s. 

IsLE, BEN AND Locn. Lt.-Col. S. Heckstall-Smith. Arnold. 


10s. 6d. 
In Finnish Waters. K. Adlard Coles. Arnold. 7s. 6d. 
Tue IsLte or Auxs. Nicholas Polunin. Arnold. 10s. 6d. 
To Heit anp Gone. Penryn Goldman. Gollancz. 15s. 
Deer WATERS AND SHOAL. William Albert Robinson. 
10s. 6d. 
A WANDERER IN THE PrRomIsED LAND. 
Soncino Press. 7s. 6d. 
THUNDER IN THEIR Verns. Leone B. Moats. Appleton. 12s. 6d. 
NorRTHERN LiGuts (Arctic Arr-RouTe EXPEDITION 1930-31). 
F. Spenser Chapman. Chatto and Windus. 18s. 
On ANCIENT CENTRAL-ASIAN Tracks. Sir Aurel Stein. Macmiilan. 
Wuere East 1s West: Lire in Butcaris. Henrietta Leslie. 
Jarrold. 12s. 6d. 


Cape. 


Norman Bentwich. 


Licgut ON THE Dark Continent. Carveth Wells.  Jarrold. 
12s. 6d. 
Tue INDEPENDENT ARAB. Maj. Sir Hubert Young. Murray. 


About 12s. 
TWENtTy YEARS IN TIBET. 
18s. 
KENNET Country. Fred S. Thacker. Blackwell. 15s. 
Greasy Luck. Gordon Grant. Hopkinson. 21s. 

JenoL, Ciry or Tempies. Sven Hedin. Routledge. 18s. 
BuRMA AND Beyonp. Sir J. George Scott. Grayson and Grayson. 
18s. 

A HUMBLE 
Grayson. 


David Macdonald. Seeley Service. 


FISHERMAN. Roberts. 


10s. 6d. 


Morley Grayson and 


AFRICAN ANGELUs. C. C. Martindale. Sheed and Ward. 7s. 6d. 

Praks, Passes AND Giacrers. Methuen. 15s. 

LaNcasutirE Ways. J. Cuming Walters. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

Youtu Looks ar THE Worxp. Basil A. Fletcher. Methuen. 
7s. 6d. 

My Secret Lonpon. Maud Bigge. Methuen. 5s. 

A WAYFARER ON THE RriyvrerRAs. E. I. Robson. Methuen. 
7s. 6d. 

A WAYFARER IN DenMARK. Georg Brichner. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

DENMARK AND THE Danes. Ethel Carleton Williams. Methuen. 


7s. 6d. 
Survivors’ Tartes or Famous SHIPWRECKS. 
Bles. 8s. 6d. 
ADVENTURERS OF BERMUDA. 
University Press. 16s. 
THosE GREENLAND Days. 


Walter Wood. 


THE H. Wilkinson. Oxford 


Martin Lindsay. Blackwood. 15s. 


Ovurcasts or Canapa. Edward Fitzgerald Fripp. Blackwood. 
7s. 6d. 

Tue ConstanLe Country. Herbert Cornish. Heath Cranton. 
12s. 6d. 


THe Empry Quarter. H. St. J. B. Philby. 


Constable. 


Here’s Horst Sense. R. S. Summerhays. Constable. 7s. 6d. 
Poot AND Rarrp. R.L. Haig-Brown. Black. 3s. 6d. 

Zoo ANIMALS. W. S. Berridge. Black. 3s. 6d. 

Arrica NorwitHstaNpinG. K. G. Bradley. Dickson. 8s. 6d. 


Tue Opyssey or A LoneELY Woman. Alma Karlin. Gollancz. 
15s. 

Ticker Man. Julian Duguid. Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 

TscHirFeLy’s Ripe. A. F. Tschiffely. Heinemann. 15s. 

Tue Ecyrr’s Goup. David Scott. Faber. About 12s. 6d. 

Letrers FROM HoLiANnp. Karel Capek. Faber. 7s. 6d. 
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Memoirs of 
Sir Henry 


Newbolt 


MY WORLD 
AS IN MY TIME 


Illustrated. 18s. net 


Edith Olivier 


SERAPHIM ROOM 


A new novel by the author of The Love Child 
and The Triumphant Footman. 7s. 6d. net 


T. S. Eliot 
SELECTED ESSAYS 


“No one with a critical interest in literature can 
afford to ignore the challenge of Mr. Eliot.” 
—Observer. 12s. 6d. net 
Limited, signed edition of 100 copies, 2} guineas net 


Unwilling 


Passenger 


ARTHUR OSBURN 


“A bitter indictment of the methods by which 
the great war was conducted, by a regular 
officer.” “Remarkable for the views, often highly 
controversial, expressed upon every phase of 
army life.”—Sunday Times. 10s. 6d. net 


Snow on Water 


MERLE EYLES 


“This young author’s tale of Finland is something 
new in English fiction.”"—Daily Herald. “The 
author has certainly talent, and possibly genius.” 
—Gerald Gould, in the Observer. 7s. 6d. net 


R. H. Wilenski 


THE MEANING OF 
MODERN SCULPTURE 


In this vigorous book Mr. Wilenski defends the 
moderns and explodes the Greek superstition. 
10s. 6d. net 


Peter Quennell 
A SUPERFICIAL JOURNEY 
THROUGH TOKYO © PEKING 


“In the first place among travel books of the 
season.”—Everyman. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 


Strawberry 


Roan 
A. G. STREET 


Author of “ Farmer’s Glory.” 


TWICE REPRINTED BEFORE PUBLICATION 
“So real a picture of a farmer’s activities cannot 
be found in fiction.”—Observer. 7s. 6d. net 


Fe Fe Be i AB ik A i A le A he te A he Ee a he a he a he at 
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*¥x* Faber & Faber x*x 
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BLACKWELL BOOKS 


OB. THE 
. '. HILARIOUS 
._ UNIVERSE 


: ‘ Being Angela’s Guide to 
. ; EINSTEIN. AND 
* THAT CRUSH 
‘. , By RICHARD DARK 
~ _“ Pictures by THOMAS 
*Sersee” DERRICK 
Uniform with @ “The reader who will be able 
Shakespeare— torefrain from laughing loud and 


and That Crush, Often will surely be a rarity.” 
Public Opinion. 
Second Impression. 4s. Od. net 


PIONEERS OF 
ENGLISH LEARNING 


By THOMAS ALLISON, M.A. 

“This volume is not a life of Bede, but it 
circles round his personality, and describes in 
vivid fashion the lives and works of the men and 
women whom he influenced.” 

—The Times Literary Supplement. 
Signi 


_ ct 


. = 
HENRY VAUGHAN 
and the Hermetic Philosophy 
By ELIZABETH HOLMES, M.A., B.Litt. 
Author of Aspects of Elizabethan Imagery 

4s. 6d. net 


” 
By B. W. T. HANDFORD 
A History of SS. Mary and Nicholas College, 
Lancing, 1848-1930, with a preface by The Lord 


“hance “ 
Chancellor. see 6d. nel 


x 
OXFORD POETRY, 1932 
Edited by RICHARD GOODMAN 


3S. 6d. net 
SJ 
A poem in 1932 lines, 
One for each year of Our Lord 


By SYBIL MORLEY 


4S. 6d. net 


x 
KENNET COUNTRY 
By FRED. S. THACKER 
Pictures by THOMAS DERRICK 


15s. ne 


i J 
THE BAD ABBOT 
of Evesham and other 
MEDIAEVAL STUDIES 
By H. P. PALMER, M.A. 
4s. od. net 
m ] 
BRIGADE SIGNALS 
By J. B. SCRIVENOR, 15.0. 
The experiences of a Brigade Signalling Officer 


in trench and moving warfare in France. 


Os. net 


BASIL BLACKWELL 


And of all Booksellers. 
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Snakes. F. W. Fitzsimons. Hutchinson. 12s. 6d’ 

Tue Hienwnanp Garuertnc. Frank H. Wallace. Eyre and 
Spottiswoode. 15s. 

Famous Foxuunrers. Lionel Edwards, R.I. Eyre and 
Spottiswoode. 21s. 

A Derective «nv Surrey. Donald Maxwell. Lane. 6s. 

On The Hixe. John E. Walsh. Benn. 2s. 6d. 

Tue Story or THe GarpDEN. Eleanour Sinclair Rohde. Medici. 
16s. 

IN tHE Pink. Frederick Watson. Illus. Gilbert Holiday. 
Witherby. 10s. 6d. 

Ture art or Doc Trarninc. Leslie Sprake. Witherby. 8s. 6d. 

From JuNGLE TO JUTLAND. Major Claude Wallace. Nisbet. 
16s. 


CRITICISM AND BELLES LETTRES 
Lire AND THE Pur.ic ScHoo.s. Bishop of Liverpool. Maclehose. 
10s. 6d. 
Wincs Over Po.tanp. Kenneth Malcolm Murray. Appleton. 
12s. 6d. 
Texts AND PretTexts (ANTHOLOGY wirH CoMMENTARY). Aldous 
Huxley. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 
Tue Inequariry or Man. J. B.S. Haldane. Chatto and Windus. 
7s. 6d. 
Wynpuam Lewis. Roy Campbell. Chatto and Windus. 2s. 
Peack AND War. Guglielmo Ferrero. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
A Haur-Day’s Ripe. Padriac Colum. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
Prose AND Poetry FROM Punch. Ed. Guy Boas. Macmillan. 
8s. 6d. 
Tue Omnibus Box. Mark Edward Perugini. Jarrold. 12s. 6d. 
PURPOSE AND ADMIRATION: A SHortr Study or THE VISUAL 
Arts. J. E. Barton. Christophers. 8s. 6d. 
Tae True Drunkarp’s Deticur. William Juniper. Unicorn 
Press. 6s. 
Worps anp Names. Prof. Ernest Weekley. Murray. 5s. 
Tae Hitarious UNIVERSE : BEING ANGELA’s GUIDE TO EINSTEIN 
AND Tuat Crusu. Richard Dark. Blackwell. 4s. 6d. 
BRIGADE SiGnaus. J. B. Serivenor. Blackwell. 6s. 
Tue Works or Tuomas Purney. Ed. by H. O. White. Black- 
well. 5s. 
Tae Op GANG AND THE NEw GANG. Wyndham Lewis. Harms- 
worth. 3s. 6d. 
WynpuAmM Lewis. Hugh Gordon Porteus. Harmsworth. 
8s. 6d. 
Views AND Reviews. Havelock Ellis. Harmsworth. 10s. 6d. 
Lire. Desmond MacCarthy. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 
GrorGiaAn Batra. J. Raymond Little. Arrowsmith. 10s. 
Curz James. Rose Henniker Heaton and Duncan Swann. 
Mathews and Marrot. 7s. 6d. 
FirMLAND IN FERMENT. E. G. Cousins. Denis Archer. 10s. 6d. 
A History or tHe Movies. Benjamin B. Hampton. Noel 
Douglas. 21s. 
Arrer Democracy. H. G. Wells. Watts. 7s. 6d. 
Five Porr Nove tists. R.L. Mégroz. Joiner and Steele. 7s. 6d. 
ArNoLD Bennerr. G. West. Joiner and Steele. 3s. 6d. 
J. M. Synce. L. A. G. Strong. Joiner and Steele. 3s. 6d. 
Mr. Exior AMONG Tire NiGuTiNGALEes. Louis Grudin. Joiner 
and Steele. 6s. 
ARGENTINE TANGO. Philip Guedalla. Hodder and Stoughton. 
8s. 6d. 
PARABLES FROM Soutru America. Kenneth G. Grubb. R.T.S. 
7s. 6d. 
Some Dickens Men. Edwin Charles. Rich and Cowan. 12s. 6d. 
Lirrie INNocENtTs. Cobden-Sanderson. — 6s. 
LOOKING Back ON Lonpon. The Hon. Dorothy Hood. Ivor 
Nicholson and Watson. 12s. 6d. 
MobdrerRN ENGusn Porrry 1882-1932. R. L. Mégroz. Ivor 
Nicholson and Watson. 8s. 6d. 
Tne Din ov a Smirruy. J. A. R. Stevenson. Chapman and 
Hall. 21s. 
PATTERN AND VARIATION IN Pogetrry. Chard Powers Smith. 
Seribner. 18s. 
\s We Are. E. F. Benson. Longmans. 15s. 


Tur Christmas Omnisus. Edited Sylvia Lynd. Gollancz. 
7s. 6d. 

Our Moruers. Alan Bott and Irene Clephane. Gollancz. 
8s. 6d 


Tue Cetsar Kry. T. Earle Welby. Gollanez. 5s. 
1933 AND Stitt Gorinc Wrone! J. B. Morton. Eyre and 
Spottiswoode. — 6s. 


Bowsprit AsHore. Alexander Bone. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Notes sy Samugt. Burier. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Sourn AmericaAN Meprrations. H. Keyserling. Cape. 18s. 

Mary Wess: Lire anp Work. Thomas Moult. Cape. 5s. 

Tue Pre-RapPHareviteE Comepy. Francis Bickley. Constable. 
10s. 6d. 

VicroriaAN Noveuists. David Cecil. Constable. 15s. 

KrrcueNn Pretupe. Pierre Hamp. Constable 7s. 6d. 

Tue Reau East End. Thomas Burke. Constable. 8s. 6d. 

On Beinc Creative. Irving Babbitt. Constable. 7s. 6d. 

Suertock Hotmes aND Docror Watson. H. W. Bell. Con- 
stable. 15s. 

How You Are Mape. Amabel Williams-Ellis. Black. 2s. 6d. 

Tue ADVENTURE OF Porerry. Frank Kendon. Black. 2s. 6d. 

EnGuisu Prose. John Brophy. Black. 2s. 6d. 

WinGep Horses. Roger Chance. Dickson. 7s. 6d. 

One Man’s Inpia. T. Earle Welby. Dickson. 10s. 6d. 

Our Generation. D. Tegetmeier and R. Attwater. Dickson, 
12s. 6d. 

Zoua. Henri Barbusse. Dent. 10s. 6d. 

Tue Great EXPERIMENT. Edith Howes. Dent. 5s. 

Tue Common Eartnu. E. L. Grant Watson. Dent. 6s. 

Tue Bepsmer Boox. Arthur Stanley. Victor Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Nicut’s Canpies. René Roy. Victor Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

SAMUEL ButLer. Clara Gruening Stillman. Secker. 15s. 

A CANDLE TO THE STarRs. W. R. Titterton. Grayson. 10s. 6d. 

Paut CLaupeL. Jacques Madaule. Sheed and Ward. 2s. 6d. 

Virew, Farner or THE West. Theodor Haecker. Sheed and 
Ward. 2s. 6d. 

Form IN MoperRN Porerry. Herbert Read. Sheed and Ward. 
2s. 6d. 

No Boats on THE River. A. P. Herbert. Methuen. 5s. 

Jorrocks’s ENGLAND. Anthony Steel. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

Iraty : A ComPANION TO ITALIAN SrupiEs. Methuen. 12s. 6d. 

GeRMANY: A ComMPANION TO GERMAN Srupres. Methuen. 
15s. 

Tue CockLesHELL. Robert Lynd. Methuen. 5s. 

Buivur Days ar Sea. H. V. Morton. Methuen. 3s. 6d. 

AnpD Now Aut Tus. R. J. Yeatman and W. C. Sellar. Methuen. 
5s. 

Maria Jewsspury : Occasionat Papers. E. W. Gillett. Oxford 
University Press. 6s. 

Poetry: Irs Music AND MEANING. Lascelles Abercrombie. 
Oxford University Press. 2s. 

THe Bronrés anD Orner Essays. G. F. Bradby. Oxford 
University Press. 5s. 

Tue Oxrorp Book or AMERICAN Prose. Oxford University 
Press. 10s. 6d. 

The Curistian Hero. Richard Steele. Oxford University 
Press. 6s. 

MANDEVILLE’s Travets. Oxford University Press. £3 3s. 

Tue SHAKESPEAREAN Tempest. G. Wilson Knight. Oxford 
University Press. 12s. 6d. 

Tracic Revirer. P. K. Guha. Oxford University Press. 

Rummy. A. E. Coppard and Robert Gibbings. Golden Cockerel. 
6s. 

LirERARY Sessions. Eric Partridge. Scholartis. 7s. 6d. 

VircinA Woo.r. Winifred Holtby. Wishart. 6s. 

Tne APPRECIATION OF AncHiTecTURE. Robert Byron. Wishart. 
5s. 

Scrutiny or Cinema. William Hunter. Wishart. 5s. 

So THis ts Science. H. F. Ellis. Methuen. 5s. 

Easy Warriors. Anthony Armstrong. Methuen. 5s. 

Tue Grentus OF THE Heartn. Methuen. 3s. 6d. 

Tue Day or THe Doc. E. V. Lucas. Methuen. 2s. 6d. 

A Cat anpd Doc Lire. C. B. Poultnev. Methuen. 3s. 6d. 

So You Lik Docs. Rowland Johns. Methuen. 5s. 

THe Werek-Enp CaLenpDar. Edited Gerald Barry. Bles. 6s. 

Tue Suorrer Oxrorp ENGiisn Dicrionary. Oxford University 
Press. £3 3s. 

Tue Oxrorp COMPANION TO ENGLISH LirerRATuRE. Oxford 
University Press. 15s. 

Gorrne’s KNOWLEDGE or ENGuisn Lirerarure. J. Boyd. 
Oxford University Press. 15s. 

New CHaArPrers iN THE History oF GREEK LireraTuRE. Oxford 
University Press. 15s. 

Books AND READERS IN GREECE AND Rome. Sir Frederic 
Kenyon. Oxford University Press. 5s. 

THeatre Prospect. Tyrone Guthrie. Wishart. 5s. 

THe EncGuisn Muse. Oliver Elton. Bell. 16s. 
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RAYSON & GRAYSON soe 


BURMA AND BEYOND 
By SIR J. GEORGE SCOTT, K.C.LE. 


Sir George Scott is the recognised authority on the strange 
peoples who live in the “ beyond ”’ of Burma, and his vivid 
account of an expedition to a district which the Government, 
for the good of explorers themselves, has since been forced 
to close, makes most interesting and illuminating reading. 

Illustrated. Published Toeday. 18s. 


THE LIFE OF THE EMPEROR 
_ CHARLES OF AUSTRIA 


By HERBERT VIVIAN 
SIR CHARLES PETRIE in the .DAILY TELEGRAPH: “ A 


notable contribution to the study of contemporary history 
. which can safely be recommended to the general reader.” 


TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT: ‘“ Extremely readable. 
Much of what he has written has the quality of a stirring 
historical novel. The book abounds im sprightly passages 

. brilliantly written.”’ Jilustrated. Just Published. 18s. 


THE SWORD OF GOD 
By GUY ENDORE 
DOROTHEA MAPLESON in the SUNDAY REFEREE: 
“ The story of Jeanne d’Arc issimply and beautifully written. 


‘ The discussion which occupies the latter part of the 
book is of exceptional interest.” Illustrated. 18s. 


RELIGION IN A CHANGING 


WORLD 
By A. H. SILVER 


A book that will everywhere be welcomed as a great contribu- 
tion to the understanding and solution of many problems 
which are disturbing the minds of all to whom religion is a 
vital factor in their daily lives. Just Published. 5s. 


LITTLE COMFORT 
By GEORGE MANNING-SANDERS 


The unusual blend of realism and idealism in Liltle Com/fort 
is admirably adapted to its theme—the pilgrimage of a 
sensitive and imaginative mind through the difficulties of a 


harsh and callous world. Just Published. 7s. Od. 


THE NOTTING HILL MURDER 
By CLIVE RYLAND 
SATURDAY REVIEW: ‘One of the most ingenious 


murder plots ever constructed... A mystery clever 
enough to satisfy the taste of the most hardened lover of 
detective stories.” 7s. Od. 


WHITE PAGAN 
By CLIVE DALTON 


SPECTATOR: ‘“ Mr. Dalton writes with an understanding 
and truth rare in English fiction about ‘ the East.’ ” 


SATURDAY REVIEW: “If you are after love and romance 

in the setting of the blue lagoons and the lazy life of Malaya, 

this is certainly the book for which you are looking.” 
7s. 6d. 


CURZON ST., MAYFA: Rem 
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HAROLD NICOLSON 


Times Literary Supplement: “ A racy, humorous 
and often highly exciting account of the manner 
in which the Cabinet (in 1939) treated a crisis. 

A summary of this satire does scant justice to 
Mr. Nicolson’s inventive gift and none at all to 
his skill in portraiture and narrative. 

Public Faces is more exciting than a detective 
story. It is also more amusing and, in a last 
word to the serious reader, far more instructive.” 


PUBLIC FACES 


7s. 6d. net 


Also 
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FRANCE AND GERMANY 
By Prof. J. HALLER. Translated by Dora 
Von Bescler. 7s. 6d. net 
The Peace Review: “ Valuable in helping to create 
understanding on that most important aspect of ‘inter- 
national politics. Professor Haller’s book has no German 
bias, but seeks to show how the two peoples have marched 
to their present position through a thousand years of 
history.” 


WILLIAM PENN 


By BONAMY DOBREE. 18s. net 
Times Lite rary Supple mer > ~** A brilliant portrait of the 
second greatest Quaker. Also readers who are not 


Quakers will be charmed by a narrative free from the 
modern vice of flippancy and yet never dull or smug.” 


THE HANGING CAPTAIN 


by HENRY WADE. 7s. 6d. net 
NO FRIENDLY DROP 
By HENRY WADE. 3s. 6d. net 
Reissue 
TRAGIC AMERICA 
By THEODORE DREISER. 10s. net 
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Coming soon 


SHERLOCK HOLMES AND DOCTOR 
WATSON: The Chronology of their Adventures 
By H.W. BELL. 500 cop 8 only. 15s. net 
°° Prospectus on application 
THE WANDERING SCHOLARS Cheap 
By HELEN WADDELL. 7s. 6d. net 
edition 
THE GROWTH OF MODERN ENGLAND 
By GILBERT SLATER. The successor to 
“The Making of Modern England.” 
THE PRE-RAPHAELITE COMEDY 
By FRANCIS BICKLEY 


7 —Just out ——————————— 
r 9 " 
SCOTT'S LE 
Edited by Professor H. J. C. GRIERSON. 


Vol. I. 1787-1807. Centenary Edition. 18s. net 





j ; 
as Details on application 


10 ORANGE ST. LONDON W.C.2 
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LOTTERIES AND SwEEpsTaKEs. C, L’Estrange Ewen. Heath 
Cranton. 15s. 

UnwiLLinc PassenGer. Arthur Osborn. Faber and Faber. 
10s. 6d. 

Tut Passinc or Beatrice. Gertrude Leigh. Faber and Faber. 
10s. 6d. 

Burns. Roy Campbell. Faber and Faber. 3s. 6d. 

Tue Recrory UMBRELLA AND Miscuwascu. Lewis Carroll. 
Cassell. 10s. 6d. 

UrneavaL. Olga Woronoff. Hutchinson. 12s. 6d. 

Tur Home Front. Sylvia Pankhurst. Hutchinson. 18s. 


Tue RomMANcE OF Lioyp’s. Commander F. A. Worsley. Hutchin- 
son. 12s. 6d. 

SPANGLED Unicorn. Noel Coward. Hutchinson. 6s. 

RENAISSANCE France. R.A. Taylor. Hamish Hamilton. 12s. 6d. 

Tue CampripGe History oF ENGuisn Lirerature. Cambridge 

University Press. £3 3s. 

Growrn or Lireratrure. By H. M. Chadwick and 
M. K. Chadwick. Cambridge University Press. 35s. 
Great TRAVEL Srorres oF ALL Nations. Elizabeth D’Ovley. 

Harrap. 15s. 
DanTE AND His Poerry. 
3s. 6d. . 
Wuen Sutes Go Down. David Masters. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
8s. 6d. 

Truta Apsout Sprrrruauism. C, E, 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 8s. 6d. 
To-morrow’s YesTerDAY. John Gloag. Allen and Unwin. 6s. 
Escarers Aut. Lane. 8s. 6d. 

An EnGuisu Treasury OF RELIGIOUS PROSE. 
AFTERNOONS IN Utopia. Stephen Leacock. 


THE 
Mary Bradford Whiting. Harrap. 
Bechofer Roberts. 


a 
He 


Lane. 5s. 
Lane. 5s. 


TuouGuts AND ADVENTURES. Winston S. Churchill. Thornton 
Butterworth. 18s. 

EXPRESSION IN AmerRICA. Ludwig Lewisohn. Thornton Butter- 
worth. 21s. 

Joun Maserrecp. Gilbert Thomas. Thornton Butterworth. 
3s. 6d. 


Mr. DoucGn’s Diary. A. P. Herbert. Benn. 6s. 
Mr. Manners. Rose Henniker Heaton. Burns, Oates. 5s. 


DRAMA 


live Turere-Act Piays. Rich and Cowan. 5s. 

Ericutr One-Act Piays. Rich and Cowan. 3s. 6d. 

Mere.y Prayers. W. G. Fay. Rich and Cowan. 5s. 

OakFiELD Piays. Marguerite Steen. Ivor Nicholson 
Watson. 18s. 

Re-UNION IN VIENNA. Robert E. Sherwood. 

THe QUEEN’s ProGress. Laurence Housman. 

Dizzy. ‘TI. Pellatt. Macmillan. 

Ye Tearrut Saints! Laurence Housman. 

Jackson. 5s. 


Tue EncGiuisn Dramatic Critics. James Agate. Barker. 10s. 6d. 


and 


Scribner. 5s. 
Cape. 5s. 


Sidgwick and 


GENESIS OF THE Music Hati. Harold Seott. Harmsworth. 16s. 

Spacetime Inn. Lionel Britton. Putnam. Paper 3s. 64d., 
Cloth 5s. 

Lyric Piays. Gordon Bottomley. Constable. 5s. 

Famous PLays or 1932. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

Tourer Puays. C. K. Munro. Gollanez. 5s. 

Yours Unrarrarutty. Miles Malleson. Gollancz. 5s. 

Musican Cuatrs. Ronald Mackenzie. Gollancz. 5s. 


Tue PLays or Eimer Rice. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
DANGEROUS CoRNER. J. B. Priestley. Heinemann. 5s. 
Tar Princess Marries A Pace. Edna St. Vincent Millay. 


Hamish Hamilton. 6s. 


Tut Arr or Mime. Irene Mawer. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

Tar Drama or THE MeprevaL Cuurcn. Karl Young. Oxford 
University Press. £3 3s. 

Oreute. Jean Cocteau. Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. 

Gypsy Dorewa. Dorothy Una Ratcliffe. Lane. 10s. 6d. 

FICTION 

JENNY Wren. E. H. Young. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

kicur Betis. W. P. Drury. Rich and Cowan. 7s. 6d. 

TrerHereD DraGons. S. Stevenson. Rich and Cowan. 7s. 6d. 


Writ Cuance Our Grounp. Edmund Blunden and Sylva 
Norman. Cobden-Sanderson. 7s. 6d. 

Sue Was Sopuia. R, Manning-Sanders. Cobden-Sanderson. 7s. 6d. 

SrorM IN Oxrorp. E,. T, Lean. Cobden-Sanderson. 7s. 6d. 


SmLent Meapows. F. H. Dorset. Cobden-Sanderson. 7s. 6d. 
BunGa-BunGa. 5S. King-Hall. Nicholson and Watson. 7s. 6d. 
Tue Four Srrancers. E. Albert. Nicholson and Watson. 7s. 6d. 
LONDON 18 A Fine Town. R. C. Woodthorpe. Nicholson and 
Watson. 7s. 6d. 

Turee Meer. Anthony Bertram. 
Waits Wuaisprer. Geo. C. Foster. Chapmanand Hall. 7s. 6d. 
Beuinpa Grove. Helen Ashton. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

DEATH IN THE AFTERNOON. Ernest Hemingway. Cape. 
Ticer Juan. Ramon Pérez de Ayala. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


Chapman and Hail. 7s. 6d. 


12s. 6d. 


Tre Rocky Roapv. John Brophy. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
A Winter Journey. Alec Brown. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
Fiess or THE Witp Ox. Carleton S. Coon. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


MEN oF NEss. 
APPLES BY NIGHT. 
Five For SILVER. 
Famity Hisrory. 


Eric Linklater. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
H. A. Manhood. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Malachi Whitaker. Cape. 6s. 

V. Sackville-West. Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d. 

Tne Wet. or Days. Ivan Bunin. Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d. 

StraNGE AssemBiy. John Gawsworth. Unicorn Press. 7s. 6d. 

YisroeL: Tae First Jewish Omnisus Boox. Unicorn Press. 
10s. 6d. 

Tse Spurr Face. 

MARCH TO THE GODS THAT HEAL. 
7s. 6d. 

Marra. Mina Smirnova. Boriswood. 6s. , 

TREEHAVEN. Kathleen Norris. Murray. 7s. 64. 

A Patrern in YELLOW. Kathleen Hewitt. Noel Douglas. 
7s. 6d. 

A Mirror ror Men. 

Sure WouLD AND SHE WOULDN'T. 


Marjorie Jeans. Heritage. 7s. 6d. 
Fairbairne McPhee. Boriswood. 


Winifred Manners. Noel Douglas. 7s. 6d. 
Héléne Eliat. Noel Douglas. 


7s. 6d. 

Srorres or Gop. Rainer Maria Rilke. Sidgwick and Jackson. 
vs. 

Tae Furntvat Book or Suort Srories. Joiner and Steele. 
7s. 6d. 

INFERNO. Henri Barbusse. Joiner and Steele. 7s. 6d. 

FAREWELL, Miss Junie LoGan. J. M. Barrie. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 3s. 6d. and 5s. 

Panic. Anthony Berkeley. Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 


Tue CastLerorD, ConunpDrRUM. J. J. Connington. Hodder and 


Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 


Arrer Five O’Ciock. Elizabeth Corbett. Appleton. 7s. 6d. 
Pocanontas. David Garnett. Chatto and Windus. 8s. 6d. 

First Lesson. ‘ James Aston.” Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 
Tue Rovine Eye. H. Pakington. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 
Tue Examination. F. Torberg. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 


THe Provincia, LApy Gores Furtrurr. E. M. Delafield. Mac- 
millan. 7s. 6d. 

Fever Heat. Joseph Maria Frank. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

VENETIAN Buinps. Ethel Mannin. Jarrold. 

EaGue-Featuer. Catherine I. Dodd. Jarrold. 7s. 6d. 

No Name. Henrietta Leslie. Jarrold. 7s. 6d. 

Tue House or Joy. Jo Van Ammers-Kuller. Jarrold. 

SinneR AnTuHONY. Temple Lane. Jarrold. 7s. 6d. 

RetTuRN OF Lorp Byron. John North. Jarrold. 

Tara. A. E. Serstevens. Barker. 7s. 6d. 

Crry Wist. Micheline Keating. Barker. 7s. 6d. 

Wuicnu 1s Birrerness. A. Jones. Barker. 7s. 6d. 

Nicur Fuicur. Antoine de Saint Exupéry. Harmsworth. 6s. 

Suort Lease. Yvonne Cloud. Harmsworth. 7s. 6d. 

You Gorra Live. Bob Brown. Harmsworth. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Lavy or tHe Manor. Archibald Marshall. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

Maip AND Minx. Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

Tae Mippie GENERATION. J. D. Beresford. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

Tue CASTLE AND THE Grorro. Robert Gathorne-Hardy. Collins. 
7s. 6d. 


7s. 6d. 


7s. 6d. 


7s. 6d. 


TaHey WERE DereateD. Rose Macaulay. Collins. 7s. 6d. 
ETERNITY IN AN Hour. Vernon Knowles. Collins. 7s. 6d. 
Success AND Pienty. J. L. Campbell. Collins. 7s. 6d. 
CONVERSATION Piece. M. J. Farrell. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Rep Hitis. Rhys Davies. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 

Nor Aut Joy. Dermot Freyer. Mathews and Marrot. 7s. 6d. 
CANDLE FLAME. Barbara Willard. Howe. 7s. 6d. 


Fatcons or France. Charles Nordhoff and James N. Hall. 
John Hamilton. 7s. 6d. 
Granp Canary. A. J. Cronin. 


Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 


Nor Fisn Nor Fiesa. Gerard Hopkins. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
To tue Norru. Elizabeth Bowen. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

I Have Been Younc. Elizabeth Lomond. Gollanez. 7s. 6d. 
Tue Lapies’ Roap. Pamela Hinkson. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
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The BULOW MEMOIRS 


Now complete in four volumes. 25s. net cach volume. 
Volume IV, just out. 
“Prince Biilow has rendered immense service to 
history. The most important political confessions 
since Metternich . . . Biilow is entrancing. In that 
its implications are less immediately tragic, this last 
volume is the most readable, the most enjoyable of 
the four."—HAROLD NIcoLson (New Statesman). 


AS A MAN GROWS OLDER 
By ITALO SVEVO 

Translated by BERYL DE ZOETE 10s. 6d. net 

By the author of ‘“ Confessions of Zeno.” ‘A 

novel for the connoisseur in life and literature 

.. beautifully translated. Introduction by the 

younger brother of James Joyce.”— Everyman. 


THIS UNKNOWN ISLAND 


By S. P. B. MATS 
34 Illustrations 17 Maps 7s. 6d. net 
His popular wireless talks. Second Edition 


‘‘ Much love of the English country and care for 
accuracy have gone to its making, and I among 
many thousands will seek and finé entertainment 
in its pages.’”-—HENRY WILLIAMSON. 


LOST BAB 
BALLADS 


By W. S. GILBERT 
Second Edition 5s. net 
With an Introduction and 
Decorations by TOWNLEY 

SEARLE. 
“‘Uncollected in the author’s lifetime only because 
he thought the public had enough already ; it is in 
every way equal to the‘ Bab Ballads’ we know.’ 

Sunday Times. 


SPACETIME INN 
By LIONEL BRITTON, author of “Brain” 
and “Hunger and Love” 5s. net 
A new play. Performances at the Arts Theatre, 

October 9th 12th, 14th, and 16th. 
“A wild young man. You ought to know him. He 
can deliver the goods.”—GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. 


RROU 


The Life Story of a 
Cat 


By MAURICE GENEVOIX 
7s. 6d. net 

Translated by ALICE GRANT ROSMAN, 
A feline counterpart to Jack London’s famous dog 


story ‘“ The Call of the Wild.”’ All cat lovers will 
follow Rroii’s life with fascinated interest. 


ROUNDABOUT WAY 
By LOUIS MALONE 7s. 6d. net 


A vigorous and moving first novel showing us this 

post- -war world as the post-war generation sees it. 
‘Roundabout Way ”’ is the way of young people to- 

day endeavouring to find a job, a life and a love 

that are worth while. 

Autumn List and ‘ The Stork’ sent free on request. 


PUTNAM, 24, Bedford Street, W.C.2. 
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“A New Freshness to the 
Everlasting Talk in which 


All Intelligent Male 
Adolescents Indulge” 


FUGITIVE 
MORNING 


Leslie A. Paul 7s. 6d. net 


contrived to give an old theme a new freshness by 
emphasising the immutable fact so often forgotten 
by our present-day novelists, namely, that the ful 
himent of genuine young love is the very zenith of 


vital experience, and that the manner and quality 
of that experience have an incalculable effect upon 
the subsequent mental and emotional life of the 


subject. He has also managed to give a new fresh 
ness to the everlasting talk in which all intelligent 
male adolescents indulge. An admirable book 





OTHER FIRST CLASS NOVELS 


ALAS LUCINDA! 
Seth Baldwin 


THE HIEROGLYPH 
Ethel 


Archer 


“An Amazing and Original 





Book for the Bright 
Young People : 





YOU’RE FAR 
TOO YOUNG 


SPONDEE 


5s. net 





“Still younger 
revel in 








THE CHILD’S 


OWN 
LIMERICK 
BOOK 


LANGFORD REED 5s. net 


Over 200 new Limericks by the 
Master of Limericks. Joyously 
Illustrated by J. P. Sayer 


DENIS ARCHER 


Colin Still writes :—‘‘ Mr. Leslie A. Paul has 


people w l 
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FLOWERING WILDERNESS. J. Galsworthy. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
Tue Narrow Corner. Somerset Maugham. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


Tue House Unper tHe Water. F. Brett Young. Heinemann. 
8s. 6d. 

Fripay’s Bustness. Maurice Baring. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

Tur Snows or Henicon. H. M. Tomlinson. Heinemann. 
8s. 6d. 

Tue STRANGE River. Julian Green. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

A LonG Time Aco. Margaret Kennedy. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


8s. 6d. 
Mary Butts. 


First Nicur. Lorna Rea. Heinemann. 

Pictures or ALEXANDER OF MACEDON. 
mann. 6s. 

V'uu Tet. You Everyrainc. Gerald Bullett and J. B. Priestley. 
Heinemann. 

Tue Serapum Room. Edith Oliver. Faber. 7s. 6d. 

SyMPATHY AND Oruer Srories. Peter Quennell. Faber. 7s. 6d. 

My Funniest Story. Faber. 7s. 6d. 

One Srarr Ur. Campbell Nairne. Faber. 

Smiru. Warwick Deeping. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

OgsscurE Destinres. Willa Cather. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

VIOLANTE. George R. Preedy. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Memorrs or Satan. William Gerhardi and Brian Lunn. 
Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

Tue ADVENTURES OF THE Biack Girt in Her SEARCH FOR GOD. 
Bernard Shaw. Constable. 2s. 6d. 

Inish Airs. D. M. Large. Constable. 

‘Tue Ho.tow Fre.p. Marcel Aymé. Translated by Helen Waddell. 
Constable. 7s. 6d. 

WIND-SHAKEN ‘TIMBER. 

Tue Licgut Lapy. Shaw Desmond. Laurie. 

THe Desert or Tuirst. Joan Conquest. Laurie. 

A Few Prorpie. M. L. Haskins. Dickson. 7s. 6d. 

Frirat. G. A. Kennington. Dickson. 7s. 6d. 

Tue STREET OF THE SANDALMAKERS. Nis Petersen. 
10s. 6d. 

Poor Tom. Edwin Muir. Dent. 7s. 6d. 

CHARMING MANNERS. John Michaelhouse. 

Lear-HoMEeE AND GENTLEBRAWN. 
7s. 6d. 

Tue BrrporkIn Famiry. 

SAINT SATURNIN. 


Heine- 


7s. 6d. 


Martha South. Constable. 


7s. 6d. 
7s. 6d. 


Dickson. 


Dent. 7s. 6d. 
Frieda Hanswirthdas. Dent. 


Archibald Marshall. Dent. 6s. 
Jean Schlumberger. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 


Tue BripGr. Naomi Royde-Smith. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
Lovers Lear. Martin Armstrong. Gollanez. 7s. 6d. 


MAGNIFICIENT OBESSION. Allen and Unwin. 
7s. Gd. 


Tue GoLpEN Boar. Rabindranath Tagore. Allen and Unwin. 5s. 


Lloyd C. Douglas. 


Puss in Books. Michael Joseph and Elizabeth Drew. Biles. 
8s. 6d. 

Hetenr. Vicki Baum. Bles. 7s. 6d. 

Jupiter. Jeffery Marston. Bles. 7s. 6d. 

Ameri CiarrE. Dorothy Black. Bles. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Secret Enemy. Eimar O'Duffy. Bles. 7s. 6d. 


TaLtes or Trespass. Sir George Young. Oxford University 
Press. 6s. 
FANNY Penquirr. Edith Saunders. Oxford University Press. 

5s. 

Golden Cockerel. 6s. 

Aut For ture Best. Joyce Chadwick. Scholartis. 5s. 

Noau. Philip Tilden. Scholartis. 7s. 6d. 

PreLupDr. George Bosworth. Scholartis. 7s. 6d. 

Deatu OF Fenicrry TAVERNER. Mary Butts. Wishart. 7s. 6d. 


THe BripcGe to Power. Ivan Morton. Wishart. 7s. 6d. 


CONSEQUENCES. 


Sons or THE ForGe. H. M. Anderson. Blackwood. 7s. 6d. 

ADOWN THE T1GRis I was Borne. “ Shalimar.” Blackwood. 
7s. 6d. 

Fuutt Cycie. John Collier. Davies. 7s. 6d. 

THe Porson Tree. Robert Neumann. Davies. 7s. 6d. 


JosEpuus. Lion Feuchtwanger. Secker. 7s. 6d. 


THe Lovety Lapy AnD Orner Srorrms. D. H. Lawrence. 
Secker. 7s. 6d. 

Mrs. Rircute. Willa Muir. Seeker. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Great Watt or Cutna. Franz Kafka. Secker. 7s. 6d. 

LAURA SEABORNE. Julian Hall. Secker. 7s. 6d. 


THe SinGers. Leonhard 
Gun Corron, ADVENTURER. 
DWELLING-PLACE. Ambrose South. Grayson. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Fai. or THE Kine. Johannes V. Jensen. Grayson. 7s. 6d. 
LAND OF BonbaGr. Josef Kallinikoy. Grayson. 5s. 
Tupor Sunset. Mrs. Wilfrid Ward. Sheed and Ward. 
Sons. Pearl S. Buck. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


Frank. Grayson. 7s. 6d. 


Rupert Grayson. Grayson. 7s. 6d. 


7s. 6d. 


Last MEN tn Lonpon. W. Olaf Stapledon. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 
LETTER FROM AN UNKNOWN Woman. Stefen Zweig. Cassell. 


6s. 
Orrent Arr Express. 
More Spook Srories. 


Paul Morand. Cassell. 6s. 

E. F. Benson. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

Tauu Srorres. Lowell Thomas. Hutchinson. 2s. 

Mary Dation. Herbert Asquith. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

Tury Covutp Do No Orner. Eden Phillpotts. Hutchinson. 
7s. 6d. 

His Seconp Book. A. J. Alan. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

Tue VALLEY. Richard McFarlane. Hamish Hamilton. 7s. 6d. 

Dancerovus CorneR. Ruth Holland. Hamish Hamilton. 
7s. 6d. 


Feiix. Raymond W. Postgate. Hamish Hamilton. 7s. 6d. 

Wirnin THE Precincts or THE Prison. Arnold Lunn. 
Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

THREE Prope AND One Gop. Violet Colquhoun Bell. 
Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

Puprets Parape. Doris Leslie. Lane. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Knor Garpen. George Preedy. Lane. 7s. 6d. 

GLENSHTELS. Lennox Kerr. Lane. 7s. 6d. 

THe Wisu Cuitp. Ina Seidel. Lane. 10s. 6d. 


Tue TurBautts. Roger Martin du Gard. Lane. 7s. 6d. 
UPROAR IN THE VintAGeE. Oskar Jellinek. Thornton Butter- 
worth. 6s. 
CurIsTMAS PupDDING. 


Nancy Mitford. Thornton Butterworth. 


7s. 6d. 

Tue Portion or THE LEIRTES. Doreen Wallace. Benn. 
7s. 6d. 

Tue FounpvEeR or SHanpon. Adelaide Eden Phillpotts. Benn. 
7s. 6d. 


LitrLe Sisters Don’t Count. 
Dazzte. R. H. Mottram. 


Maysie Greig. Benn. 7s. 6d. 
Ward Lock. 7s. 6d. 


HISTORY 
FALL or THE INCA EMPIRE. 
2Is. 


Our TIMEs: 


Philip Ainsworth Means. Scribner. 


Tue Unitrep States, 1900-1925. Vol. IV. Tue 


War Beeins. Mark Sullivan. Scribner. 21s. 
Tue History or Prracy. Philip Gosse. Longmans. 15s. 
ITALY AND THE GREAT War. Antonio Salandra. Arnold. 18s. 


Brier History or Russia (Vol. I to 1896). A. 
Lawrence. 


Pokrovsky. 


Tue History or THE Russian Revowution. Vol. II. Leon 
Trotsky. Gollanez. 18s. 

A Mopern History or ENGLAND. G. R. Stirling Taylor. 
Cape. 12s. 6d. 

THe Great Migration. J. Fitzgerald Lee. Skeffington. 15s. 

THe. Marra: Toe Dreapep Secret Socrery or SICcILy. 
Prefect Mori. Putnam. 10s. 6d. 

Ecyrprt Since Cromer. Lord Lloyd of Dolobran. Vol. I. 


Macmillan. About 21s. 
PrEAcE Patro.. Lt.-Col. Stewart Roddie. Intro. by Sir Almeric 
Fitzroy. Christophers. 15s. 


Tue Bap Assotr or EVESHAM AND OTHEerR MEDIAEVAL STUDIES. 
H. P. Palmer. Blackwell. 4s. 6d. 
GREGOIRE AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

Sands. 6s. 


Lord Ashbourne. 


Tue Vicrorian Sunset. E. Wingfield-Stratford. Routledge. 
12s. 6d. 
THe KINGDOM or THE GeorGIANS. W. E. D. Allen. Routledge. 


81s. 6d. 


THe Way or tHe Lancer. Richard Boleslavski and Helen 
Woodward. Cassell. 8s. 6d. 

AN OUTLINE OF ITALIAN CIVILIZATION. Decio Pettiello. Cassell. 
15s. 

Just THE OrneR Day. John Collier and Iain Lang. Hamish 
Hamilton. 12s. 6d. 

THe CamBripcGe Ancrenrt History. Cambridge University 
Press. 35s. 


Tue CampBripGe History or THe British Empire. 
University Press. 15s. 
CAMBRIDGE HIsToRY OF 
Press. 30s. 
Mopes AND MANNERS. 


Cumbridge 


THE India. Cambridge University 


Max von Boehn. 2Is. 


Robinson. 


Harrap. 


Rurat Russta UNDER THE OLp Récme. G. T. 
Allen and Unwin. 15s. 

History oF GERMANY. 
12s. 6d. 


Hermann Pinnow. Allen and Unwin. 
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Italy & the Great War 


From Neutrality to Intervention 
By ANTONIO SALANDRA. With a Memoir by the 
Rt. Hon. Sir J. Rennell Rodd. (October 27) 18/- net 
The authentic account, by the Prime Minister of the 
time, of the crisis which preceded Italy’s decision to join 
the Allies. It throws light on many points never clearly 
appreciated here, and is one of the most important 

original sources for the student of War history. 


- oe o 
Little Missions 
in the Danubian Countries 
By SEPTIMUS DESPENCER. G/- net 
‘In his 200 pages are more insight and information than 
in any volume of twice its size that I know on Central 
Europe.’”’—Wickham Sieed in the Sunday Times. 


Alps and Men 
By G. R. DE BEER. With Illusirations after Turner, 
Mendelssohn, Tépffer and others. 16/- net 
This delightful book is based on the diaries of writers, 
artists, composers, scientists and soldiers who travelled 
in Switzerland between 1750 and 1850. The collection of 
illustrations from old drawings, and the quaint anecdotes 
of the famous, make it emphatically a book to be owned, 


The Isle of Auks 


The Oxford Expedition to Akpatok, Ungava Bay 
By NICHOLAS POLUNIN. Illustrated. 10/6 net 
The sad loss of Mr. Christopher d’Aeth is here described 
by his only companion on the fatal journey ; a narrative 
which forms a tragic climax to a book with all the light- 
hearted charm of its predecessor, Russian Walers. 


Isle, Ben and Loch 


From the Clyde to Skye. 
By Lt.-Col. S. HECKSTALL SMITH. IJilustrvated. 10/6 net 
A novel and entertaining guide to 08 western waters of 
Scotland, in the form of two imaginary cruises. It will 
appeal to landsmen as well as yac ch tsmen, since it deals 
fully with the history and en Be sokde of the places visited, 
and includes a number of good sea yarns. 


. 

A Yellow Admiral Remembers 
By Vice-Admiral H. H. SMITH, D.S.O. 

Illusivated. 12/6 net 
In addition to a splendid collection of anecdotes, this 
cheerfulautobiography contains some interesting comments 
on naval development, particularly on the work of Lord 
Fisher. 


Idle Thoughts 


By ROBERT HARTMAN. With sketches by the Author. 
6/- net 
Captain Hartman’s wireless talks prove as amusing to 
read as they were to listen to; he has provided 19 witty 
drawings and a delightfully inconsequent jacket. 


E. M. Forster 


A PASSAGE TO INDIA HOWARDS END 
Now in the Kingfisher Library. 3/6 net each 
These two novels, usually considered Mr. Forster’s great- 
est, are now available in the popular pocket form, There 
is also a uniform edition of al! Mr. Forster’s novels at 
5/- each, the other titles being: A Room With a View; 
The Longest Journey ; Wheve Angels Fear to Tread. 


Pocket size. 


Detailed Prospectuses from your bookselier, or from 























EDWARD ARNOLD & CO. 








41 & 43 MADDOX ST., W.1 











REBUILDING THE ““ 


shortly) 


CHURCH IN ENGLAND 


Edited by Sir James Marchant. 
With a Preface by Archbishop Downey. 
Articles by: Hilaire Belloc, 
Sheila Kaye-Smith, 
Dom Bede Camm, 
Denis Gwynn, etc. 
Epilogue by G. K. Chesterton. 
Royal 8vo. Titus. 6/- 


SOME VICTORIAN AND 
GEORGIAN CATHOLICS 


By PATRICK BRAYBROOKE. 

A valuable criticism of the works of Coventry Paimore, 
Alice Meynell, Francis Thompson, Canon Sheehan, Joseph 
Conrad, and Alfred Noyes. 7/6 


ABANDONMENT TO | 
DIVINE PROVIDENCE 


By PERE DE CAUSSADE, S.J. 

Translated by ALGAR THOROLD. 

The spiritual writings of Pére de Caussade need no intro 
duction. It is sufficient to say that all who ave seeking the 
way to perfection well obtain great help from this b ok. 5 - 


ST. ELIZABETH OF 
HUNGARY 


Translated from the German of VON FRANS JOHANNES 
WEINRICH. 

















This book is unusual, as St. Elizabeth's life was unusual, 
but it portrays her as she appeared to herself and thos 
around her. 86 





THE WAY TO GOD 


| 

Selected and edited by SIR JAMES ARCHANT, 
K.B.E. A collection of passages from the works of spiritual 
| writers in the various ages of the Church. 

De my ovo. 311 pb. 126 
| 

| 

| 

} 

} 

| 

| 


i 


ON THE POWER OF GOD 


A translation of the DE PoTtENTIA of St. Thomas Aquinas 
This is the first of three volumes which will make availabl: 
in English for the first time the most important of the 
shorter treatises of St. Thomas Aquinas. Vol. I. 7/6 











IN STEADY DEMAND: 


THE PUBLIC LIFE OF OUR LORD 
JESUS CHRIST 


By ARCHBISHOP GOODIER, S.J 2 Vols. 2 /- set 








| MAGNIFICAT By RENE BAZIN 7/6 


| JESUITS AND ‘THE GREAT MOGUL 


By SIR EDWARD MACLAGAN 17/6 





ST. PATRICK’S PURGATORY 


4 Record from History and _ Literatur 
Compiled t by SHANE LESLIE 21 '- 
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BURNS OATES & WASHBOURNE Ltd. 


| 43 Newgate Street, London, E.C.1. 
| And at Manchester, Birmingham, Glasgow and Dublin 
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A Suort History or THE Wor p’s Sarppinc Inpustry. Allen 
and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

Tue Evo.ution or MopEerN Europe, 1453-1932. 
Marriott. Methuen. 10s. 6d. 

A History or THe RoMAN REPUBLIC. 
Methuen. 6s. 

Tue Tate or Arnens. Ellen S. Bosanquet. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

CaRAvAN Cities. M. Rostovtzeff. Oxford University Press. 15s. 

Tapestry : Toe Mrrror or Crvmization. Dr. Phyllis Acker- 
man. Oxford University Press. 18s. 

ScorTLanpD. R. S. Rait and George Bryde. 


Sir J. A. R. 


Cyril E. Robinson. 


Benn. 18s. 


JUVENILE 


Tue FREEDOM OF THE GARDEN. Mrs. John Buchan. Ivor 
Nicholson and Watson. 3s. 6d. 

O.pEeR Movusre. “ Golden Gorse.” Country Life. 10s. 6d. 

Mock Uncie. Brenda E. Spender. Country Life. 6s. 

ANNALOUISE AND ANTON: OR THE WICKED GOVERNESS. Erich 
Kistner. Trans. by Eric Sutton. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Gus-Gus’s Boox. Hugh Lofting. Cape. 5s. 

Perer Duck. Arthur Ransome. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Patsy AND THE LEPRECHAUN. Margaret and Mary Baker. 
Blackwell. 3s. 6d. 

No. 10 Joy Srreer. Blackwell. 6s. 

Wuat-O’Ciock Tates. Laurence Housman. Blackwell. 6s. 

Tue Do.ww’s Journey. Ellen and Adam Fischer. Harmsworth. 


6s. 


Tue Srrver Sure. Ed. by Lady Cynthia Asquith. Putnam. 6s. 


CrocopiLte. K. Chukovsky. Mathews and Marrot. 3s. 6d. 
Tae Mipnicut STEEPLECHASE. Moyra Charlton. Methuen. 5s. 
Tue Easter Hare. Rose Fyleman. Methuen. 3s. 6d. 
Betry AND THE Bears. Hal Eyre. Methuen. 5s. 

TALES OF THE COVENANTERS. E, W. Grierson. Black. 6s. 


Breton Srorres. Black. 3s. 6d. 

CHARLEMAGNE AND His KniGuts. 
10s. 6d. 

Wuar Swati I Be? A, Williams-Ellis. 

PERKIN THE PepiaR. Eleanor Farjeon. 

MOoNSHINE AND Maecic. Allison Uttley. 

Great ProrLe oF THE Past. Rhoda 
University Press. 6s. 

Tue Joker AND Jerry AGatn. Eleanor Helme and Nancy 
Paul. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 3s. 6d. 

Farry Taves. Karel Capek. Allen and Unwin. 5s, 

EpwARD—MariGoLp. Marjorie Thorburn. Allen and Unwin. 
6s. 

Tue Prince Wuo Hiccurrep. Anthony Armstrong. Benn. 6s. 

THe Wonver Boox or Exvecrriciry. Ward Lock. 5s. 


Katharine Pyle. Lippincott. 


Heinemann. 5s. 
Faber and Faber. 6s. 
Faber and Faber. 6s. 

Power. Cambridge 


LAW, POLITICS, ECONOMICS 


MopERN Money. Lord Melchett. Secker. 10s. 6d. 
THe Mopern Diremma. Christopher Dawson. Sheed and 
Ward. 2s. 6d. 


Economic EQUALITY IN THE CO-OPERATIVE COMMONWEALTH. 
Hi. Stanley Jevons. Methuen. 10s. 6d. 

CARTELS, CONCERNS AND Trusts. Robert Liefmann. Methuen. 
21s. 

VERSAILLES. B. G. de Montgomery. Methuen. 5s. 

SrupIEs 1N SocroLtoGy. Morris Ginsberg. Methuen. 6s. 

Tne InpusTRIAL REVOLUTION IN SCOTLAND. Henry Hamilton. 
Oxford University Press. 15s. 
Tue PEOPLE AND THE CONSTITUTION. 

University Press. 15s. 

Proressions. A. M. Carr-Saunders 

Oxford University Press. 25s. 

Tne History or THE Bow Street RUNNERS. 

J. Ramsay MacponaLp. Patrick Kirwan. Wishart. 6s. 

Yours SINCERELY. H.G.R. Sellon. Davies. 7s. 6d. 

THe DECLINE AND Fat or Tre LABour Parry. J. T. Scanlon. 
Davies. 7s. 6d. 

A CentTURY oF PusLic HEALTH IN Briratn, 1832-1929. 
Iiarley Williams. Black. 7s. 6d. 

Tre COMING STRUGGLE FOR Power. J. Strachey. Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 

IiuNGry ENGLAND. A. Fenner Brockway. Gollancz. 5s. 

CuInA: Tue Prry or Ir. J.O. P. Bland. Heinemann. 10s. 6d. 


C. S. Emden. Oxford 


and P. A. Wilson. 


THE 


Wishart. 12s. 6d. 


J. H. 


Tue Law as TO Soxuicirors. Sir Dennis Herbert, K.B.E., M.P, 


Eyre and Spottiswoode. 18s. 

Tue LEAGUE ON TriaL. Max Beer. Allen and Unwin. 15s. 

Lanp AND Lasour IN Curna. R. H. Tawney. Allen and 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

An Economic History or Soviet Russia. Laneelot Lawton. 
Macmillan. 2 vols. 25s. 

Tue Portrucuese Banxk-Nore Case. Sir Cecil H. Kisch, 
Macmillan. About 10s. 6d. 

Tue THeory or Waces. J. R. Hicks. Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 

THe Nationat Income, 1924-31. Colin Clark. Macmillan. 
8s. 6d. 

Bo.sHeviks IN THE Tsarist Duma. A. Badayev. Lawrence, 
7s. 6d. 


Tue Roav to Ocrosper. J. Stalin. Lawrence. 5s. 

Tue Nationa. Question iy THE U.S.S.R. A. Rysakolff. 
Lawrence. 2s. 

History or THE British Work1InNG Ciass MOVEMENT IN THE 
ImpeRIAList Erocn. Ralph Fox. Lawrence. 3 Parts. 
ls. each. 

Tue CONDITION OF THE Brirrish Workrne Crass, 1933. H. 
Pollitt and A. Hutt. Lawrence. 5s. 

MonNETARY THEORY AND THE TRADE CYCLE. 
Hayek. Cape. About 6s. 

Tue New Borer War. Leonard Barnes. Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d. 

Warninc Democracy. Major C..H. Douglas. Unicorn Press. 
7s. 6d. 


Frederich A, 


“Can America Last?” Ignatius Phayre. Murray. 9s. 

MoneTARY ReconstrRUCTION. Robert Eisler. Search Publishing 
Co. 10s. 6d. 

INSTITUTIONAL Revenue. H. D. Dickinson. Williams and 
Norgate. 10s. 6d. 

Tue Tyranny or Goip. W.R. Hiskett. Williams and Norgate. 
2s. 6d. 

Tue MAkING or Tire Stare. M. Ruthnaswamy. Williams and 
Norgate. 21s. 


Roman Law IN THE LATER RomaN Emprre: Tue ISAuRIAN 
Pertop. EK. H. Freshfield. Bowes and Bowes. 4s. 6d. 
ENGLISH TRADE IN THE FirreentH CEentTuRY. Eileen Power. 

Routledge. 21s. 


Tue MARKETING Or CONSUMABLE Goops. Dorothea Braithwaite 


and S. P. Dobbs. Routledge. 10s. 6d. 

Tue COMMONSENSE OF Po.titicAL Economy. Philip H. Wicksteed. 
Kegan Paul. 10s. 6d. 

Tuts Kipnarrinc Business. Edward Dean Sullivan. Lane. 
7s. 6d. 

LocaL GoveERNMENT. John P. R. Maud. Thornton Butter- 
worth. 2s. 6d. 

INTERNATIONAL Trape. C. Barrett Whale. Thornton Butter- 
worth. 2s. 6d. 


Sir Ernest Benn. Benn. 6s. 
Ludwig von Mises. Benn. 30s. 
PouiricAL System. W. L. Middleton. 


Honest Dovusr. 
Sociauism. Dr. 
Tue FRENCH 

12s. 6d. 


AN INTERNATIONAL POLICE Force. 


Benn. 


David Davies. Benn. 5s. 


MEDICAL 


NEWER Practice or Mepictne. J. Stenson Hooker. Daniel. 


3s. 6d. 


ManariA: THe GoverNING Factor. Elliot FitzGibbon. 
Daniel. 5s. 
BéEcHAMP oR Pasteur? E. Douglas Hume. Daniel. 6s. 


MUSIC 


Maccor Pre: A Book or New Country DANCES. 
Heffer and W. S. Porter. Heffer. 2s. 6d. 
QuirEs. Sydney H. Nicholson. Bell. 8s. 6d. 
Henry Purcect. A. K. Holland. Bell. 5s. 
FacinG THE Music. W. J. Turner. Beil. 7s. 6d. 
Lire or Desussy. Leon Vallas. Oxford University Press. 
Hanpspook or ConpuctinG. Hermann Scherchen. Oxford 
University Press. 
Bacn’s ORCHESTRA. 
Press. 2ls. 
Fo.LK-SONGS FROM THE APPALACHIAN MOUNTAINS. 
Cecil Sharp. Oxford University Press. 


Marjorie 


C. Sanford Terry. Oxford University 


Collected by 
2 vols. 35s. each. 
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WISHART & Co 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 


ANTHONY a WOOD 


Edited and with an Introduction by 
LLEWELYN POWYS 


FIRST REVIEWS 
Times LITERARY SUPPLEMENT (leading article): “. . . will 
ever remain a marvellous picture of the Oxford of his day 
. No one in the future can plead guilty to an ignorance of 
Anthony Wood .. . here in a handy form, light and read- 
able, are the main portions of the antiquary’s collections.” 
THE OBSERVER: “An excellent diarist: an interesting 
contrast in every way to Pepys, whose diary covers part of 
the period.”’ 


Rost MAcavutay : ‘‘ Very good reading . . . an invaluable 
mass of interesting and amusing detail. . . altogether a good 


fifteen shillings worth.’"—News-Chronicle. Illustvated. 15s. 


VIRGINIA WOOLF 


by WINIFRED HOLTBY 


An info: mitive and well-balanced critical study of a writer 
who is acknowledged to be the leading woman novelist of 
the day. 

With a Poyirait. 6s. 


The RUSSIAN FACE 
OF GERMANY 


by CECIL F. MELVILLE 


Mr. WICKHAM STEED says: “It should be read by all who 
wish to perceive the meaning of the German claim for 
‘equality’ in armaments.” —Sunday Times 

Second Impression. 6s. 


FICTION /7s. 


BRIDGE TO POWER 


by IVAN MORTON 


An exciting but intelligent story of an engineer-scicntist 
who beccmes involved in the political situation in post- 
revolution Russia. 


CAFE BAR 


by G. SCOTT MONCRIEFF 
“ (He) has painted a rogues’ gallery, every portrait of which 
is worth studying.’’—CoMPTON MACKENZIE. 
Second Impression. 
And to be published in November 


DEATH OF 
FELICITY TAVERNER 


72eW NOI el 


many BUTTS 
NEW SERIES 


ADELPHI QUARTOS 


I}lustrated cssays on the arts and activities of modern lif¢ 
1. The APPRECIATION OF ARCHITECTURE 
by Robert Byron 
2. SCRUTINY OF CINEMA 
By William Hunter 
3. THEATRE PROSPECT 
by Tyrone Guthrie 


Crown 4to. (10 X 73) with numerous ha'f-ione plates. 8&/= each 


10, John St., W.C.2 














JUST OUT 





BROADCAST 
MINDS 


BY 





HARD KNOX 
WHO ARE THEY? 


‘He takes them one by one... 
and proceeds to demonstrate 
that they do not know what they 
are talking about . . . the ex- 
amination is always vigoreusly 
and wittily cenducted.” 


—Times Literary Supplement. 


WHY ARE THEY? 


BROADCAST 
MINDS 


S8vo. 288 pp 7s. Od. net 


/ 


is published by 


SHEED & WARD 


The cartoon is reproduced by kind 
permissionof Mr. Thomas Derrick and 
of the editor of the Bookman 
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H. 


IMPERIAL POLICY 


Report of a Committee of the Economic Advisory 
Council on Empire Migration. 1s. 6d. (1s. 8d.) 
Imperial Industrial Co-operation by the Imperial 
Economic Committee. 6d. (7d.) 
Tariffs of the non-self-governing Colonies. 5s. 6d. (5s. 11d.) 
Note of the Work and Finance of the Empire Marketing 
Board, 1926-1932. od. (10d.) 
Statistical Abstract for the British Empire, latest 
volume, years 1924-1930. 5s. (5s. 5d.) 


MATERNAL MORTALITY 


A report giving the results of a prolonged study of the 
problem by a group of specialists. Shows that nearly 
half the deaths are preventable. 2s. 6d. (2s. 9d.) 


HEREFORDSHIRE 


Two volumes of the Monumental Survey of the ancient 
monuments of Herefordshire have now been completed. 
Vol. I, S.W. Herefordshire, was published in 1931, 
4to. pp. xlviii+295. Map, Plan and 2o1 plates. Vol. II., 
East Herefordshire, now ready, 4to pp. xxxv +266. 
Map, Plan and 190 plates. Price 30s. each (30s. 9d.). 


FIELD ARCHAOLOGY 


Notes for beginners, by the Ordnance Survey. 
book lists are included. 


WIRELESS 


In 1925 the Admiralty issued a comprehensive “ Hand- 
book of Wireless Telegraphy,’”’ intended primarily 
for the instruction of the Fleet, but its value as a text- 
book on wireless was soon discovered by the general 
public, and thousands of copies have been sold. 

A thoroughly revised and greatly enlarged edition of 
this standard work on the principles of wireless is 
now ready. Over 1,000 pages illustrated by over 500 
figures and diagrams. 7s. 6d. (8s. 3d.) 


NOISE 


Is it true that noise diminishes human efficiency, causes 
more accidents and leads to the development of nervous 
and mental disorders ? These are some of the questions 
investigated in a report by the Industrial Health 
Research Board. (No. 65). Is, 3d. (1s. 5d.) 


CRIME 

Studies in the Psychology of Delinquency. (Case 
Studies by the Medical Research Council). 2s. (2s. 2d.) 
Report of the Departmental Committee on methods of 
dealing with persistent offenders. Is. 6d. (1s. 8d.) 


Valuable 
6d. (7d.) 


Criminal Statistics, England and Wales, 1930 

38. 6d. (3s. 9d.) 
Annual Report of the Prisons Department for Scotland, 
1931. zs. 6d. (Is. 8d.) 


Report of the Commissioners of Prisons and the Directors 
of Convict Prisons, for the year 1930. Is. 6d. (1s. 8d.) 


VITAMINS 

Over 10,000 copies of successive impressions of the 
Report of the Medical Research Council on Vitamins 
have been sold. Recently, results of great im- 
portance have been achieved in this field, and the 
whole body of scientific knowledge now available on 
the subject is set forth briefly and clearly in an entirely 
new edition 6s. 6d. (7s.) 


GUIDE TO CURRENT OFFICIAL 
STATISTICS 


A complete guide and index to the vast body of authorita- 
I a» 

tive statistics published by the government. Over 350 

pages. Is. (1s. 5d.) 


Those in brackets include postage. 


All prices are net. 1 


M. STATIONERY 


LONDON: Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C.2 





OFFICE 








EDINBURGH: 1 ree St. Mancnester: YorkSt. Caroprrr: r, St. Andrew’s Crescent. 
BeLFast: 15, D zall Square West. Or through any Bookseller. 
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Tue FLEMING IN BreETHOvEN. Ernest Closson. Oxford Uni- 


versity Press. 10s. 6d. 

Tue Pranororte. Rosamond E. M. Harding. Cambridge 
University Press. £3 3s. 

THe Sonatas or L. Guistint Da Pistoia. Cambridge 


University Press. 15s. 
Two Hunprep O.p Curistmas CAROLS. 
Burns, Oates. 


Sir Richard R. Terry. 


PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


Tur New Morauiry. G.E. Newsom. Nicholson and Watson 


6s. 
Psycuo-THERAPY IN EDUCATION. Dr. Arthur Kronfield. 
Daniel. 7s. 6d. 


AND THerr Socrat INFLuENCcE. Prof. F. 


Macmillan. 


Earty BeE.rers 
Westermarck. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF HUMAN 
Bechterev. Jarrold. 21s. 

THe Scrence or Psycuonocy. R.H. Wheeler. Jarrold. 21s. 

Tue Psycuo-ANatysts oF Curm~pREN. Melanee Klein. Hogarth 
Press. 18s. 


REFLEXOLOGY. V. Mz. 


PsycHo-ANALYSIS OF THE NEUROSES. Helene Deutsch. Hogarth 
Press. 10s. 6d. 

MopERN MAN IN Searcu or A Sout. C. G. Jung. ‘Kegan Paul. 
10s. 6d. 

TurovuGH THE Eyres or THe Masters. David Aurias. Rout- 
ledge. 10s. 6d. 

Tue Sprrir or LANGUAGE IN CivinizATIoN. K. Vossler. Kegan 


Paul. 10s. 6d. 
Tue PsycHo.tocy or ANIMALS, IN RELATION TO HUMAN Psycno- 
LoGy. F. Alverdes. Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d. 
Tue New Psycnouocies. Rudolf Allers. Sheed and Ward. 
2s. Gd. 
PREJUDICE AND ImpartTiaLtiry. G. C. Field. Methuen. 2s. 6d. 
Tue Psycno.ocy or Srupy. C. A. Mace. Methuen. 2s. 6d. 
AssoLtuTion. E. Boyd Barrett. Bles. 10s. 6d. 
Tue THEeory oF KNOWLEDGE AND EXISTENCE. W. 
Oxford University Press. 18s. 
RULE AND END In Morats. J. H. Muirhead. 
Press. 3s. 6d. 
Diatectic. Frank Binder. Scholartis. 
REMEMBERING. F. C. Bartlett. 


T. Stace. 
Oxford University 


10s. 6d. 
Cambridge University Press. 


21s. 
BERKELEY. G. Dawes Hicks. Benn. 12s. 6d. 
Hosses. John Laird. Benn. 12s. 6d. 


POETRY 


KNOWN SIGNATURES. Rich and Cowan. 5s. 

Hautr-way House. Edmund Blunden. Cobden-Sanderson. 6s. 

Att Fatt Down. Compiled by Nicolas Bentley. Cobden- 
Sanderson. 5s. 

Poems, 1930-31. W. H. Davies. 

COLLECTED VERSE OF LEwis CARROLL. 
Holiday, ete. Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 

IsLANDS: Porms, 1930-2. Wilfrid Gibson. Macmillan. 

Porms or SturGE Moore. Vol. III. Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 

Poems. Colin D. B. Ellis. Macmillan. About 5s. 

YOUNGER Poets or To-pay. Sel. by J. C. Squire. Secker. 6s. 

Encutsu Lyrics or tHE XIiItn Century. Oxford University 
Press. 10s. 6d. 

THe Oxrorp Book oF SIXTEENTH-CENTURY VERSE. 
University Press. 10s. 

TRANSVALUATIONS. J. Redwood Anderson. 
Press. 6s. 

EarLy Mepievat Frencu Lyrics. 
Constable. 15s. 

LITTLE Mary CRroOSBIE. 


Cape. 3s. 6d. 
Illus. by Tenniel, Henry 


Oxford 
Oxford University 
Claude Colleer Abbott. 


Margaret Cropper. Constable. 2s. 6d. 
FAREWELL, My Muse. Clifford Bax. Lovat Dickson. 8s. 6d. 
A Face 1x CanprevicntT. J. C. Squire. 
Les Ittuminations. Arthur Rimbaud. 
7s. 6d. 
Tue Poems or WILLIAM DUNBAR. 
Faber and Faber. 12s. 6d. 
Love.ty LavuGurer. Ed. by Earl E. Fisk. 
TriAt Batance. John V. A. Weaver. 
Tue CamBripGe Book or PoETrRY FoR CHILDREN. 
University Press. 6s. 


Heinemann. 5s. 
Faber and Faber. 


William Mackay Mackenzie. 


Cassell. 


Cassell. 6s. 


35s, 


Cambridge 
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JOHN MURRAY 


Published September 29 





Cheap Edition of 
this world-famous book 


7s. 6d. vet 


33 Impressions sold in England alone! 
4th Impression of the Cheap Edition Printing 


THE STORY OF 
SAN MICHELE 


By AXEL MUNTHE 


“Dr. Munthe says he wrote this 
book because he could not sleep : 
as a result, he has kept half the 
world awake.” 


With Photogravure Portrait of the Author 





————- 50 ALBEMARLE STREET, W.1! 

















SIR WALTER SCOTT 


said that “In writing romances there was no source 
whence so much could be derived as from the 
journals of a criminal court; the singular coinci- 
dences which led to detection, the infatuated 
proceedings of the criminal, the mental workings of 
the witnesses, and every stage of the proceedings 
afford an invaluable school as well as an inexhausti- 
ble fund of materials to draw upon.” And we 
know that Sir Walter had always in mind an 
edition of criminal trials such as has since been 
published in the 


NOTABLE BRITISH TRIALS 


Series, which now extends to sixty volumes and 
forms a complete library of Scottish and English 
causes célébres. If like Scott you are fascinated 
by the records of famous criminal trials, write to us 
for a free pamphlet describing the series. 


WILLIAM HODGE & COMPANY,LTD. 


12, Bank Street, EDINBURGH, 
and at LONDON and GLASGOW 























CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA 


A DICTICNARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE 
NEW E DITION 

10 vols., cloth, £10 net, half-morocco, £17 10s. net. 

Mr. ARNOLD BENNETT Says ‘| brought inyself upon * Chambers’s Enc. 

px dia,’ whic ich is the best thing extant of its size. The new edition is one of niy 

atest joys. 

CHAMBERS'’S CYCLOP-.£DIA OF ENGLISH LITERA- 

TURE. 

New Edition, 3 vols., cloth, £3 net - half-morocco, £6 net 


A History, critical and biographical, of sin the English Tongue from the 
Karliest Times to the Present Day, witl “Spe imens of then Writings. 1!!us- 
trated 

CHAMBERS’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. The 
great of all Nations and all Times. New Edition, 1,006 


} 


pages, cloth, 15s. net; half-morocco, 30s. net. 
Popular Edition, 5s. net. 
CHAMBERS'’S SC ee hay ALECT DICTION. gtk 


Comprising the words in the :atter partol the Seventeenth Ce ry to 
the Present Day. 

Compiled by ALFXANDER Warrack, M.A., with an Introduction and a Dialect 
Map by Wirttam Grant, M.A., Litcrary Director and Editor of the “ Scottish 


Nationa! Dictionary.” 

CHAMBERS’S TWENTIETH CENTURY DICTION- 
ARY. PRONOUNCING. EXPLANATORY. ETY- 
MOLOGICAL. 

Thoroughly Revised Edition. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net 
QOuarter-bound, 10s. 6d. net; half-morocco, 17s. 6d. net 





New Novel by the Author of ‘‘ The Key Above the Door,” 
ev. 


BLACKCCCK’S FEATHER. By MaurRIcE WALSH 


7s. 6d. net 
A Plain Cloak-and-Sword Story rendered from the Scots 
and Gaelic. 

* David ( aanddon is 2 g at figure in acreatstory not less rich in co! 2 
sphere than in stirris incident and adventure. In these and other qualit 
and features of a fine romance Mr. Walsh has outdone himse'f Scolsn 
THE SM ALL DARK MAN. (roth Edition.) 

By Maurice WatsH. 3s. 6d. net 
The Spectator says: “ One of the freshest books it has er been our joy to 
read.” 
THE KEY ABOVE THE DOOR. (23rd Edition 

By Mau! ICE WatsH. 3s. 6d. net. 
“IT am cnamoured of your book, and stop to give you three cheers J. M 
Barrie. 
WHILE RIVERS RUN. 14th Edition.) 

By MAURICE WatsH. 3s. 6d. net 
Punch says Mz. Walsh's second 1 given me genuine cntertainment 


A story whose chz ters are glor ci A 














BRITAIN’S BIRDS AND THEIR NESTS. 
By A. LAanpDsrorovuGuH Tuomson. With Introduction by 
Sir J. ARTHUR THOMSON, and 132 Drawings in Colour by 
G. RANKIN. 25s. net 
I € Times says: “ Admirable d plates. The birds are accurate, life-like 
and ¢elieclive 
BRITISH BIRDS AND THEIR EGGS. 

By J. M. mOURASTon. 7s. 6d. net. 


a es meted of | lentifics tic Contains 91 ( eed latenapocnent- 
13 “ Birds, and the Lz ALI el ish Breeding Bir« 

H. ABITS AND CH ARS ACTE = OF BRI TISH WILD 

ANIMALS. By H. MorTIMER BatTTen. 

Illustrated by WarwiIcK REYNOLDs. 7s. 6d. net 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOK OF WILD FLOWERS AND 
THE STORY OF THEIR NAMES. First and Second 
Series. By GaretH H. BROWNING. Each 10s. 6d. net 
Each volume contains 50 full-page illustrations in colour by 
M. C. PoLLarpD. 





Romances for Older Girls. Each 3/6 net. 
BIDDY’S SECRET. A Ro: 


ance - the Abbey Girls. 
iy Evsie J. OXENHAM. 
rs, OF L A ROC HE LLE. &B vyE Lior M. Bre NT-DYER 
is, perkaps, } Bre flective Character stud 
The New Volume “a the Chalet Series. 3/6 net. 
THE Cc HAL ET GIRLS IN C — 
A splendid story of t ‘ , Ectnor M. BRENT-DYER 
New Books = Suen, Each 3/6 net. 
BLAKENEY OF THE ‘ SLASHERS.’ A Gloucestershir 


Grenadier. By Escott Lynn. 
A stirring ta! und adver re d nz t I nsuler War 


KEEP SMIL ING. A Public School] Story 
By D. STAPLETON 
puma theseseed the trial and t phof“ St O} iptain of | ‘ 


A W. AVE-W VORN ROC K. By Davip KER 
A seventeent! the ] lefence of al al Ri 
tery. 

A Charming Story for Young Folks. 2/6 net. 
JILL’S CURMUDGEON. By ANNE MacDona_p. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd., 38 Soho Square, LONDON, W.1 
and EDINBURGH 
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MARX 


We are doing a new edition of the works of Marx 
& Engels, including many books not before avail- 
able in English. This season we hope to do the 
‘* Manifesto,’’ ‘‘ Wage, Labour and Capital ’’ (both 
ready), ‘‘ Ludwig Feuerbach,’’ ‘‘ Letters to Kugel- 
mann,’’ ‘* Civil War in France,’’ ‘‘ Marx & Engels 
on treland,’’ ‘‘ Class Struggle in France,’’ ‘‘ The 
Housing Question,’’ and a selection of the ‘‘ Corre- 
spondence.’’ 


LENIN 


For the 15th Anniversary of the Russian Revolution 
on November 7th, we shall have ‘‘ Days with 
Lenin,’’ by Maxim Gorki (1/6), six more of the 
‘* Little Lenin Library,’’ dealing especially with 
the period before the seizure of power in 1917. 
‘* Letters from Afar’’ (9d.), ‘‘ The Task of the 
Proletariat ’’ (9d.), ‘‘ The April Conference ’’ (1/-), 
‘* The Threatened Catastrophe ’’ (1/-), ‘‘ Will the 
Bolsheviks Maintain Power? ’’ (9d.), ‘‘On the 
Eve of October ’’ (9d.). In the Collected Works, 
Volume 21, ‘*‘ Towards the Seizure of Power,’’ in 
2 volumes (10/6 each), is nearly ready ; ‘‘ Speeches 
of Lenin’’ (2/6) is published. The second volume 
of ‘‘ Memories of Lenin ’’ by his wife, Krupskaya 


(Vol. 1, 5/-) is nearly ready. 
e 
C F&F 
LDA 


‘* The National Question in the U.S.S.R.’’ by 
Rysakoff (2/6), the ‘‘ Soviet Worker ’’ by Joseph 
Freeman (5/-), and an illustrated edition of ‘‘ Ten 
Days that Shook the World ’’ (6/-) will be ready 
by the end of the month. 

Note also: ‘* Bolsheviks in the Imperial Duma,’’ 
by Badayev (7/6); casts much new light on the roots 
of the revolution. Other books in our list are: 


‘*Memoirs of a Bolshevik,’’ O. Piatnitsky (6/-) 





/y 





(Dec.). ‘‘ History of Russia,’’ Vol. 1, Pokrovsky 
(15/-). ‘‘ Soviets Fight for Disarmament’’ (6d.). 
‘* The Only Way Out,’’ Emile Burns (2,6). ‘* An 


Eye-witness in Manchuria,’’ W. M. Holmes (6d.). 
‘* The Class Struggle in Britain, 1880-1914,’’ R. 
Fox (1/-) (Nov.). ‘*' Storm Over the Ruhr ’’ (2/6), 
‘* Barricades in Berlin ’’ (2/-)—two novels of Ger- 
man working-class life—and ‘‘ Gathering Storm,’’ 
(3/6) a novel of the Black Belt (Nov.). Also, with 
all this talk of children’s books, ‘‘ The Red Corner 
Book ’’ (3/6) —a book with a different slant. 


MARTIN LAWRENCE, 20 Bedford Row, London, W.C.1 
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Love Lyrics rrom Five Cenrurtres. Harrap. 25s. 

Miruraic Empiems. Roy Campbell. Boriswood. 5s. 

Jupas. Sybil Morley. Blackwell. 4s. 6d. 

Saint Tropez. Ruby Boardman. Lane. 5s. 

Tue CoLttecreD Poems or Hersert Parmer. Benn. 3s. 6d. 

RELIGION AND THEOLOGY 

THe SAMARITAN Orat Law AND ANCIENT TRADITIONS. Moses 
Gaster. Denis Archer. 12s. 6d. 

A History or Curitian Tuoucur. Dr. A. C. MeGiffert. 
Seribner. 12s. 6d. 

FairH AND Society. Maurice B. Reckitt. Longmans. 15s. 

Tue Hory Gram. Arthur Edward Waite. Rider. 30s. 

THe Orger Spanisu Curist. John A. Mackay. S.C.M. 9s. 

Tue BuppuHA AND THE Curist. Canon H. B. Streeter. Mac- 
millan. 7s. 6d. 

LirurGy AND Worsunie. Ed. by W. K. Lowther Clarke. 
S.P.C.K. 15s. 

RELIGION AND Revexation. A. L. Lilley. S.P.C.K. 4s. 6d. 

MissIONS AND Missionaries. Georges Goyau. Sands. 5s. 

CHRISTENDOM IN Dusuin. G. K. Chesterton. Sheed and Ward. 


2s. 6d. 
CurisTIAN MarriaGe. George H. Joyce. Sheed and Ward. 
21s. : 


PHASES IN THE RELIGION OF ANCIENT ROME. 
Oxford University Press. 15s. 

Tue Livinc Gop. J. O. Soder Horn. Oxford University Press. 
18s. 

History or THE CHuuRCH OF IRELAND. 
Press. 

Great Britain, Port Royvat AND JANSENISM. Ruth Clark. 
Cambridge University Press. 15s. 

LITERATURE AND PuLpit IN MEDIEVAL ENGLAND. G. R. Owen. 
Cambridge University Press. 25s. 

THe Musum Creep. A. J. Wensinck. Cambridge University 
Press. 16s. 

Wispom Book. George A. Birmingham. Benn. 3s. 6d. 

On tHE Power or Gop. (Translation of De Potentia of St. 
Thomas Aquinas.) Three vols. Burns, Oates. 7s. 6d. 
MAuNDAY TrursDAyY. Francois Mauriac. Burns, Oates. 3s. 6d. 
REBUILDING THE CHURCH IN ENGLAND. Ed. by Sir J. Mar- 

chant. Burns, Oates. 6s. 


Cyril Bailey. 


Oxford University 


SCIENCE 


MATERIALISM. J. S. Haldane. Hodder and Stoughton. 3s. 6d. 

A FrencH-ENGLISH VOCABULARY IN GEOLOGY AND PHYSICAL 
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